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In his interesting ‘“‘ Memories” appearing in the November 
“Scribner’s Magazine” Senator Lodge gives an incident in the 
life of Governor Andrew, the “ war governor ” of Massachusetts, 
which in its revelation of the sacredness of the patriotism which 
fired him and radiated from his character, throws into sombre 
shadow the pension-grabbing greed of some “ old soldiers” of 
these later days, when the glory of the past has so eagerly been 
minted into the coin of the present. Governor Andrew was not 
a man of large means. His duties as governor had absorbed 
all his time and he came to the end of his honorable official 
career in somewhat straitened circumstances. Judge Gray of 
Massachusetts came to him with the suggestion that, as a reward 
for his services to the nation, he might be appointed collector of 
the Port of Boston, and Andrew replied with these notable words: 
“T have stood as high priest between the horns of the altar. I have 
poured out upon it the best blood of Massachusetts. I cannot 
take money for that.” There are few nobler expressions of the 
consciousness of the awfulness of the responsibility resting on 
him who is summoned to administer warfare, or of the devout 
consecration that lies at the core of real patriotism. 


In the same paper Mr. Lodge makes some interesting com- 
ments on the Harvard of his day. “In all my four years,” he 
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says, “I never really studied anything, never had my mind roused 
to any exertion or to anything resembling active thought till my 
senior year.” Then, he tells us, he attended a course of lectures 
by Professor Henry Adams, which for some reason quickened 
him. “It was not what I learned,” he adds, “but the fact that I 
learned something, that I discovered that 1 had a mind and that 
it was the keenest of pleasures to use it, that made that course in 
the history of the Middle Ages memorable to me.” Last June 
Senator Lodge received from Amherst College the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. At the Commencement dinner he spoke on 
a theme widely different from that suggested by these words, and 
yet one is tempted to wonder if some sort of psychic aroma came to 
pervade the place. For when President Meiklejohn, then Presi- 
dent-elect, was inaugurated two ideals of college instruction 
which he held up were first, the stimulating of the college boy’s 
mind early in his course, by means of Philosophy, to an appre- 
hension of the sincerities and the queries and the meanings of 
the intellectual life; in order that in the second place, he might, 
under wise guidance, be taught that the exercise of the mind is 


one of the “keenest of pleasures.” 


Southey’s little Peterkin and Wilhelmine with their insistent 
inquiry as to “what they fought each other for” have long 
served as convenient symbols for inquiring minds curious to 
know the things their teachers do not know, or are not interested 
in. In the middle of the last century they persisted in poking 
their interrogation points into the beginnings of the orderly 
world with its fossil rocks and its living animals. They were 
not satisfied when a devout and loyal “old Kaspar” said that 
God made them and recounted the glories of the creative act. 
They insisted on asking how he made them, and on answering the 
question what he made them “ for,” in terms of the way they 
came to be what they were. The outcome of their restless curios- 
ity was the science of the nineteenth century with its stately 


process of evolving actualities moving under steadfast law. 
Nature ceased to be a realm by itself, and the supernatural another 
realm apart. But, as Prof. Moore in substance puts it in his 
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“Theology Since Kant,” nature became simply God’s way of 
acting, and the miracle becomes possible because it is not the 
thing people thought it to be, a violation of law, but an un- 
familiar manifestation of the law of the divine life. As Peterkin 
and Wilhelmine grew older and were more accustomed to the 
sight of the skulls in their fields their pulses grew sluggish and 
their curiosity slack and they evolved into scientific Kaspars 
boasting of the glories of scientific achievement and exulting in 
the sufficiency of the results. They stopped asking what it was 
all “ for” and were quite willing to leave in abeyance the question 
as to whether there was anything back of the process that it 
was necessary to distinguish from the process itself. 


This scientific attitude of mind in respect to the outer world 
transferred itself of course to the world of the inner life, for the 
two can never be torn asunder. Peterkin and Wilhelmine became 
psychologists and protested with their curious inquiry against the 
metaphysical and static interpretations of the mental life. Within 
the last few years their inquiries have pushed into the realm of 
the religious life and they have given us fruitful analyses of the 
psychic elements in religion and illuminating descriptions of the 
processes of the religious life and its relation to its environment. 
And now they are beginning to feel the ossifying touch of 
maturity. Peterkin is becoming Kaspar. Psychological science 
is becoming resentful of the inquiry which shall go beyond the 
description of the process itself; and the goal of the religious 
process, God, is to be interpreted in terms of that which will best 
sustain and perpetuate the process itself, as in Prof. Leuba’s Neo- 


Comtism., 


It looks as if hoary Metaphysics, with its “ beard of snow” 
were about to cast off the settled ways and sluggish temper of 
age and to assume the juvenile “ pigtails ” of Wilhelmine; and to 
sharpen its interrogation points and to insist upon putting its 
ontological and causal questions. It is protesting against being 
“shooed ” into quiet by any venerable, scientific Kaspar quoting 
the supremacy of the scientific method and the sufficiency of 
phenomenological investigation. There are a lot of things it 
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wants to know and if Kaspar cannot tell them it is going to 
press its insistent inquiry none the less, It is not a little because 
elaborated scientific psychology has upheld its ignorance of the 
answer to the questions of Metaphysics and has at the same time 
enshrouded itself with the atmosphere of static impenetrability 
to questions of this sort, that metaphysics has renewed its youth 
and at the hands of men of many minds has been seeking to find 


new ways to answer its questions. 


Philosophy has always been the handmaid of theology. It 
has been the crystallization into systematic form of the thought 
of the age. It has supplied each age with its vocabulary and with 
the generalizations which have made it possible for the age to 
understand itself and to transmit in comprehensible form its 
thought to an age subsequent. And theology in its effort to 
express systematically to an age the truth about God the supreme 
object of inquiry, has to make use of the vocabulary of the age 
in order to make itself understood. Hence it is that the sight of 
modern Metaphysics in the role of Peterkin and Wilhelmine is so 
exceedingly interesting for Theology and suggestive as to its 
possible future development. Theology cannot, as Leuba suggests 
it should, become simply a phase of Psychology. It must have 
a metaphysic and it must have a metaphysic that the age it lives 


in can understand. 





The Medieval Library 


THE MEDIEVAL LIBRARY* 


Within a century and especially during the past few decades 
students of history and education have come to a better under- 
standing and accordingly to a more just evaluation or appraisal 
of the forces at work during the Middle Ages, characterized as 
“The Dark Ages” by the bulk of the literature on the period. 

A study of these centuries is very largely a study of church 
history, for the Christian Church was the one controlling and 
unifying force of the period. She had succeeded to the heritage 
of the Graeco-Latin world, especially in Western Europe. Her 
political influence and power were great over the western 
nations ; great also were the civilizing influences at work through 
the Christian training and teaching of her churches and schools. 


These gave to men the moral impulse and character, which the 


older religions and education had not done. 

At first the teaching of Christianity was through the stated 
church services, but soon it was seen to be necessary to instruct 
those who were seeking to enter her membership. This in- 
struction had mainly a moral and religious content, and might 
be called “other worldly.” In contact, however, with the cul- 
ture of Alexandria, the church Fathers, among them, Clement 
and Origen, began to make use of philosophy in their develop- 
ment and explanation of Christian doctrine. It was therefore 
necessary to provide higher instruction for Christian teachers 
and leaders; a need which was met by establishing catechetical 
schools, at the house of the teacher. Later, in connection with 
the training of the clergy, they came under the especial care of 
the bishops, and were called episcopal schools. In the West, 
because of their location at the bishop’s church, they were known 
as cathedral schools; partly to distinguish them from those in 


connection with the monasteries. 


* Address at the opening of Hartford Theological Seminary, Sept. 25, 1912. 
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The alliance with pagan culture, even in the East, did not 
long continue, and the attitude of the church became one of 
prejudice against it, which at times expressed itself in open an- 
tagonism. Basil of Caesarea favored giving up literature “ that 
kills souls,” and Chrysostom of Antioch thus writes of Greek 
learning: “I have long ago laid aside such follies, for one 
cannot spend all one’s life in child’s play.” Tertullian says: 
“ Pagan learning is both ineffectual and immoral,” and the A pos- 
tolic Constitutions advise Christians to abstain from all heathen 
books, for in the Bible they may find all forms of literature, 
if they desire to read. Augustine, late in life, seems to have 
turned against the very culture that had developed him; but in 
a work on “ Christian doctrine” he approves of what is good 
and useful in the arts, feeling that they ministered to the better 
understanding of the distinctively Christian truths. Through- 
out the Middle Ages we find this same double position; at 
times appearing in the varying opinions of one man, and again 
in different men, often of the same century. 

In this connection, however, it is well to remember that 
many of the Greek Fathers were trained in the learning of their 
day, and that in the West also, the great Fathers who were 
formative in the life and thought of the Roman Church, as 
Tertullian, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, brought to their labors 
as Christians, intellects developed by the best of the Graeco- 
Latin education. The curriculum of the church schools, also, 
was practically that of the system it superseded, and the trivium: 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, and the quadrivium: music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, were the basis of the med- 
ieval education. 

Moreover, among the great text books in use during these 
centuries were the grammars of Donatus and Priscian, the phil- 
osophical commentaries and other works of Boéthius, all of 
them pure products of the pagan culture; also the works of the 
Christians, Cassiodorus, and Isidore of Seville, essentially de- 
pendent on the classical literature. 

The ethical ideal of the Christian education naturally tended 
to narrow its scope in attempting to avoid the contaminating and 
destructive associations of classical learning; but the educational 
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heritage into which the Church entered, the great men of her early 
history, educated in the older schools, and the material neces- 
sary for carrying on her work of teaching, all these were factors 
in the Christian institutions preserving the bulk of the classical 
literature, and in making it influential to a greater or less degree 
on the life of the Middle Ages. 

The most efficient agent in this educational activity of the 
Church was found in the orders of monks, called the regular 
clergy, which were more immediately responsive to the papal 
authority than were the secular clergy, represented by the bishops 
and priests. The monks became the great missionaries of the 
church, and, along with the gospel message, they found it 
necessary to take the higher civilization of the elder nations, if 
they were to make Christianity enduring. In fact the monas- 
teries became the great centers of civilization for all of Western 
Europe. 

Christianity was at first presented to peoples, all of whom 
partook, in some degree, of the culture of the Roman world, and 
for them, instruction in the essentials of Christianity was all that 
was necessary. But among the “ Barbarians,” as the Romans 
called them, especially because of the constantly unsettled con- 
ditions, little education could be presupposed, and it became the 
duty as well as the privilege of the Church, through its various 
agencies, to provide for secular education in preparation for the 
more distinctive Christian training. 

The monastic schools more than the episcopal or cathedral 
schools furnished this instruction, for the monks, withdrawn 
from active service in the affairs of the world, had the time 
both for educating themselves and for teaching others; whereas 
the secular clergy, priests and bishops alike, were busy with 
parish work and often with affairs of state. 

The early founders of Monasticism and the organizers of 
the system, either indirectly or directly, provided for study 
within the monastery walls, and for the educational training of 
its own novices, if not for the laity. 

Monasticism had its beginnings in Egypt. with monks who 
lived a hermit life apart from the evil and temptations of the 
world seeking to become holy. Later a loosely united com- 
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munity life developed under a superior, which became definitely 
organized in the third century under the rule of Pachomius, at 
Tabennise, near Denderah. ‘He required that every monk should 
be able to read and write, and provision was made for the 
keeping of books. Later Basil introduced the monastic system 
into Greece, and gave a new rule, which was adopted through- 
out the East. To these monasteries of the Eastern Church we 
owe a great debt for preserving to a later day the literature of 
Greece, and also for adding much to it, which has furnished 
the material necessary for the writing of the secular and ec- 
clesiastical history of those centuries. 

The monastic life was introduced into the West through the 
influence of Athanasius and Jerome, and monasteries soon 
sprang up in Gaul, Italy, and Africa, and were introduced from 
these countries throughout Western Europe. 

In 540, Cassiodorus, who late in life founded two monasteries 
in Calabria, Southern Italy, retired within the walls of the 
cloister from an active political and literary life, taking with 
him his interest in learning and books. He sought to stimulate 
his monks to continued study, urging the use of learning, not 
as an end in itself, but as an aid to the better understanding of 
the Scriptures. From his monastery went forth a strong in- 
fluence for the cultivation of learning in all the orders of Latin 
Christendom. - 

It was Benedict of Nursia, however, the founder of the 
Monastery of Monte Cassino, in 528, who gave the rule, which, 
through the influence of Pope Gregory the Great, and because of 
its definite, practical and common-sense character, was adopted 
by practically all the western monasteries, and was the norm for 
the rules of all the orders, which in iater centuries arose out of 
periods of reform in the monastic or wider church life. 

St. Benedict required of his monks the three basal vows of 
monasticism, poverty, chastity and obedience, and in addition 
inculcated piety and labor. Section 48, concerning the daily 
manual labor, reads thus:—“Idleness is the enemy of the 
soul. And, therefore, at fixed times, the brothers ought to be 
occupied in manual labor; and again at fixed times, in sacred 
reading. . . From Easter until the Calends of October, going 
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out early from the first until the fourth hour (from 6 to 10 
o'clock) they shall do what labor is necessary. Moreover 
from the fourth hour until the sixth (from 1o to 12) they 
shall be free for reading. After the meal of the sixth hour, 
moreover, rising from table, they shall rest in their beds in 
all silence; or, perchance, he that wishes to read may so read 
to himself that he do not disturb another. And the nona (the 
second meal) shall be gone through with more moderately about 
the middle of the eighth hour ; and again they shall work at what 
is to be done until Vespers. . . From the Calends of October, 
moreover, until the beginning of Lent, they shall be free for read- 
ing until the second full hour. At the second hour, the tertia 
(morning service) shall be held, and all shall labor at the task . 
which is enjoined them until the ninth. . . After the refection 
they shall be free for their readings or for Psalms. But in the 
days of Lent, from dawn until the third full hour, they shall be 
free for their readings. . . In which days of Lent they shall 
all receive separate books from the library, which they shall read 
entirely through in order. These books are to be given out 
on the first day of Lent. Above all there shall certainly be 
appointed one or two elders, who shall go round the mon- 
astery at the hours in which the brothers are engaged in reading, 
and see to it that no troublesome brother chance to be found 
who is open to idleness and trifling, and is not intent on his 
reading. Moreover on Sunday all shall engage in reading; 
excepting those who are deputed to various duties.” 

Our interest is in the provisions for reading. Very prob- 
ably the books were the Bible and the writings of the church 
Fathers, and the perusal of these was intended mainly for the 
cultivation of the moral and devotional life of the monks; 
but with the reading would often come the desire for real study. 

This rule, moreover, presupposes the existence of books 
within the monastery walls, other than those connected with the 
private and public worship of the monks, and we have therefore 
the beginnings of a library in fact if not in name, wherever the 
brothers read, studied or taught. As monasteries multiplied, and 
their labors in the educational and general intellectual life of the 


centuries developed, collections of books grew larger and more 
e 
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important, not only in the monasteries but in connection with 
the cathedral schools and the universities as well. 

This evening I wish to present some interesting facts con- 
cerning the medieval library, which was such an invaluable 
feature of the civilization of the Middle Ages; but I will not 
adhere strictly to the generally accepted limit of the period; 
for if the Renaissance did begin in Italy about the middle of the 
fourteenth century with Petrarch, and had had its intimations 
in the revival of learning of the two preceding centuries, it 
did not become influential throughout Western Europe until 
more than a century later, just as the printing press was making 
possible the comparatively easy reproduction of literary works. 
The date would therefore practically coincide with that of the 
end of the making of manuscript books, and the beginning of the 
erection of special library buildings, during the first half of the 
fifteenth century. 

After briefly tracing the transmission of learning from one 
century to another, as it appears in the annals of monasteries, 
churches and universities, thus showing why and where we 
may expect to find collections of books, I shall treat of the 
library economy of the period in its different aspects, and then 
attempt to give some idea of the books which a student might 
have had at his disposal. 

The Graeco-Latin learning was kept alive longer in Southern 
Gaul than in Italy and Northern Africa, and evidently the 
church schools of the earlier centuries shared in this benefit. 
It was, however, from Ireland and England that Christianity 
and its civilizing forces entered Northern France and Germany, 
even carrying to Southern France and Northern Italy a new 
intellectual impulse. 

In the fifth century Christianity flourished in Ireland and 
monasteries were founded, to which came many students from 
England, where the Saxons were destroying the earlier begin- 
nings of church life. Greek learning is connected with these 
Irish monks, for they carried with them in their journeys into 
Europe an interest in its study. In 563, St. Columba went from 
Ireland to Iona, an island off the coast of Scotland, which be- 
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came a seat of learning and from which Scotland and North- 
umbria were christianized. 

At about the same period, St. Columbanus, a monk of 
Bangor, visited Europe with several companions, founding mon- 
asteries, among them Luxeuil in the Vosges mountains; and 
having been driven from Burgundy he finally reached Northern 
Italy, where in the wild gorges of the Apennines, between Milan 
and Genoa, about 613, he founded the monastery of Bobbio, fa- 
mous for centuries as a seat of learning. Early in its history it re- 
ceived many manuscripts ‘of the fourth and fifth centuries, which 
had been transcribed originally for men of letters in Rome. 

A companion of Columbanus, Gallus, founded St. Gall in the 
mountains above Lake Constance. It was a treasure house of 
Latin as well as Irish literature; a tenth century catalogue con- 
taining the names of some thirty Irish manuscripts. 

In the meantime, Augustine had been sent by Pope Gregory 
the Great to the Saxon Kingdom in Kent, with the result that 
Christianity was firmly established at Canterbury, the residence 
city of the king. There we soon find Christ Church, afterward 
the Cathedral, and the Abbey of St. Peter and Paul, later 
known as St. Augustine’s. 

From Canterbury Christianity spread northward, meeting 
with the churches and monasteries established by Irish monks. 
There were differences between the Roman and Irish Christians, 
as to the date of Easter and the government of monasteries, 
but these were settled in 664 by a conference at Whitby, with 
the result that the Roman view as to the date for the celebration 
of Easter was adopted, as well as the Benedictine rule for all 
monasteries. 

In 669, Theodore, a native of Tarsus, and educated in Greece, 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. In connection with Hadrian, 
a good scholar in both Greek and Latin, he established schools 
at Canterbury and many of the monasteries of England. Theo- 
dore brought to Canterbury Benedict Biscop, a native of England, 
who had become a monk at Lerrins, a monastery on an island 
near Cannes in Southern France, and made him Abbot of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey. Later he became the founder of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, two monasteries in the north of England, both 
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centers of learning. From Canterbury and from these abbeys 
Biscop made five journeys to Rome, returning each time laden 
with books. 

The Venerable Bede studied under him and his successor, 
Ceolfrid, who as well as Biscop was a collector of books. The 
noted Codex Amiatinus of the Vulgate, now in Florence, was 
written at Wearmouth or Jarrow, being one of three copies 
which Ceolfrid had caused to be transcribed. He started on a 
journey to Rome carrying it as a gift to the Pope, but dying 
at Lyons, some of his companions proceeded on the journey and 
brought it to Rome. ¢ 

Egbert, Archbishop of York, a friend of Bede, founded a 
cathedral school in connection with his minster, providing for 
it a good library. Alcuin, born in 735, entered this school as a 
young boy and was connected with it as scholar and master 
until 782. He had studied the seven liberal arts and disciplines 
and the Holy Word. In 780, he was put in charge of the 
library, of which he has left a metrical catalogue. He says it 
contained, “all the Latin writers and those that glorious Greece 
transferred to Rome.” However, it is probable that these were 
represented by only a comparatively few Latin and Greek authors, 
the latter in Latin translations, and that the books numbered only 
a few hundreds. 

In 782, Alcuin was called to Aachen to organize and super- 
vise the educational work of the Frankish Kingdom. Under his 
direction there was an educational revival throughout all Frank- 
land, with the palace school at the head. 

A capitulary of Charles the Great was issued in 787 enjoining 
bishoprics and monasteries to the study of letters “so as to be 
able to understand and speak aright as well as to live aright.” 
A second capitulary, in 802, enjoined that everyone should send 
his son to study letters; and the king appointed men learned and 
zealous in the cause of education to important sees. 

At the parish schools, under the priests, the education 
was purely elementary; but at the monastic and cathedral 
schools in Frankland, as probably elsewhere in Western Europe, 
both elementary and higher education were provided. The mo- 
nastic schools had an interior department for the ob/ati, or future 
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monks, and an exterior department for priests and laymen. The 
episcopal schools resembled this second department. All educa- 
tion was gratuitous for future priests and monks, and for many 
of the laity. 

There was, however, no distinction in the instruction fur- 
nished to both classes. The scholars were taught reading, 
writing, and computus, the art of reckoning, principally used for 
arranging the church calendar and for singing. Above these 
were grammar, rhetoric, dialectic and Holy Scripture. 

However in the better schools provision was made for teach- 
ing the seven liberal arts of the trivium and quadrivium; and 
theology would certainly also find its place in the curriculum. 

Alcuin returned to York in 790, but left again for Aachen in 
792 because of the unsettled condition of the country, which 
suffered terribly at the hands of the Danes, who devastated and 
destroyed churches and monasteries with their books, throughout 
a large section of England. In 796, Charlemagne appointed him 
Abbot of St. Martin of Tours, which even in the days of its 
founder, had allowed no other manual labor than the transcription 
of books. Here he introduced the rigorous rule of the Benedic- 
tine order, and re-established the school and scriptorium which 
soon became famous throughout Europe. 

Another English monk, Boniface, was the apostle to Germany, 
becoming Archbishop of Mainz in 745. With his church was 
connected an important library. His devoted follower, Sturmi 
of Noricum, founded Fulda in 744. At Fulda studied Rabanus 
Maurus. He was also under the teaching of Alcuin at Tours and 
brought back to Fulda, where he became teacher and abbot, the 
traditions of Tours, which made his own monastery in the tenth 
century the most important school of learning.in Germany. 
From Fulda the stream of learning flowed out to Auxerre, 
Ferriéres, Old and New Corbie, Reichenau, St. Gall and Rheims; 
while part of the influence reached Paris. 

In the middle of the ninth century another Irish monk, John 
the Scot, was in charge of the palace school of Aachen. He was 
a student of Greek as well as Latin, being able to translate the 
mystical works of “Dionysius the Areopagite.” As the fore- 
runner of the schoolmen of two centuries later, Dr. Sandys says 
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of him: “The mechanical tradition handed down by Bede and 
Alcuin is now superseded by a spirit of inquiry and discussion, 
and the claims of reason, as contrasted with those of authority, 
are eagerly maintained.” 

For England and the Continent the ninth and tenth centuries 
brought evil days through the inroads of Normans and Hun- 
garians; and although learning survived in many centers, there 
was little opportunity or interest for study. In the eleventh 
century, we find the cathedral school of Chartres a great center of 
influence. Here Lanfranc, later Abbot of Bec in Normandy, 
received the training which enabled him to revive the school and 
increase the library of Canterbury. Anselm was his pupil at 
Bec, and his successor as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Early in the twelfth century, Bernard of Chartres was the 
head of a school of classical study, where both the language and 
literature were studied for their own sakes. Among his pupils 
was John of Salisbury, secretary to several archbishops, and 
the best read scholar of his age in all the Latin literature that 
was accessible to him. 

In these centuries we find the great names of the schoolmen, 
who were trying to accommodate the older philosophies of 
Greece to the doctrines of the Church. At first with only a 
portion of the writings of Aristotle and only a little of Plato; but 
after the middle of the twelfth century, with an ever increasing 
knowledge of the works of Aristotle, which were translated 
into Latin from the Arabic, until toward the end of the thirteenth 
century there appeared translations direct from the Greek. 

During all these centuries the Church through the secular 
clergy, in the churches, and the regular clergy, in the monasteries, 
had been the great christianizing and civilizing force; but there 
had been periods of decline, when bishops, priests and monks 
had become too much engrossed with worldly affairs, and were 
neglectful of the cultivation of their own moral and religious life, 
and forgetful of the spiritual and intellectual needs of the laity. 
However, from within the monastic life itself, there arose some 
men of spiritual power, through whom came the needed reforms. 
Such a service was rendered the Church by the abbots of Cluny, 
founded in g10. They revived the primitive discipline of the 
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order of St. Benedict, and freed themselves from the hands of 
unscrupulous laymen who had secured control of the election of 
bishops and abbots. Less stress was laid on manual labor, than 
in the Benedictine order; and more on religious services and 
literary employment. Another monastic reform, also based on 
the old Benedictine rule, was that of the Carthusians, in 1084. 
They, also, preserved the primitive tradition of study. They not 
only read books but were actively employed in writing them for 
others. 

Later the Cistercians, with Bernard of Clairvaux, for one of 
their noted leaders, adopted the rule of Benedict, and with it the 
obligation of study and writing. 

Other orders, also, arising out of some need of the church, 
sought to enforce the older rule; but all made provision for 
literary and educational work. 

The two orders of Friars, originating in the thirteenth cen- 
tury under St. Francis and St. Dominic, organized as preaching 
brothers, and were mighty forces in winning and holding the 
laity for the church. Although the rule of poverty was at first 
much emphasized, they soon began to secure property and build 
monasteries, but they still continued their direct ministry to the 
people. 

The Dominicans were to be trained in all the learning of the 
day in order to be able properly to instruct the people in the doc- 
trines of the Church, and although the Franciscans in the begin- 
ning laid no stress on education, we find them with Dominicans 
among the great lecturers at Paris and Oxford where both had 
settlements, and after these orders had become established at 
these Universities all the’great schoolmen were from their ranks. 

With the end of the eleventh century begins the rise of the 
universities to which I have just referred. They grew out of 
the spirit of the times, which wished for more freedom in study 
and thought, and their beginning was coincident with the revival 
of learning through the rediscovery of the Greek Classics. They 
differed from the older schools in that they were specialized 
schools, as in medicine at Salerno, law at Bologna, theology at 
Paris and Oxford; and also in that they were studia generalia, 
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open to all without restriction, where there was free teaching 
and free learning. 

The common use of the Latin language in all Western Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages had been a great unifying force, 
making it possible to study or teach wherever there was the in- 
clination or the call; and also for the influence of a great man or 
school to be widespread. Now with the newer form of school, 
teachers from all countries could be gathered at any given cen- 
ter, to which might flock the students who wished to hear them. 

The universities were not organized, in any real sense, in 
opposition to the Church and its various schools. Often their 
beginnings were in connection with the older school, as at Paris, 
where the University grew out of the school of Notre Dame. 
Though not at first chartered by the Pope, the papal recognition 
was always of great importance; and all lecturers were eager 
to receive from him a licentia docendi, as it entitled the holder 
to teach at any university seat in Christendom. 

Many of the teachers and ardent supporters, if not actual 
founders of the universities, belonged to the regular or secular 
clergy; and at Oxford the orders established halls or colleges, 
in order that the youth, trained at first in their own schools, 
might receive the more specialized teaching in theology and 
canon law given at the University, 

We have seen how both in the churches and in the monastic 
orders learning and with that the reading and study of books 
had been cultivated, and, as I have already suggested, this in- 
tellectual and educational activity presupposes collections of 
books and therefore libraries. The great bishops and abbots 
were zealous in collecting books, considering them indispensable 
in the life of the monasteries and schools. This is expressed 
in the words of the French Canon, Geoffrey of Sainte-Barbe 
en-Auge at the end of the twelfth century: .“ Claustrum sine 
armario quasi castrum sine armamentario.”—“A cloister without 
a book press is as a fortress without an armory.” Possibly 
Canon Geoffrey thought of the books within the press as weapons 
to be used in a holy warfare in behalf of Christian doctrine. 
Another says they are as essential to a monastery as herbage to 
a garden or food for the dining-table. 
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In Alexandria and Rome, early in the Christian era, the 
libraries were housed in special buildings; but these were demol- 
ished and their contents scattered or destroyed. From this period 
there are only a few other records of special library rooms. Cas- 
siodorus seems to have had a room of some sort suited to his 
collection, and Isidore, bishop of Seville after 600, had a fine room 
well furnished with books in presses, evidently arranged under 
some scheme of classification. It was decorated with portraits of 
writers, located perhaps near the presses containing their works, 
or the subject matter with which their names were associated. 
Under the portraits were their names and appropriate verses 
composed by the Bishop. The Vatican library of today, with its 
richly decorated walls and ceilings and closed book cases, is 
undoubtedly much like the old Roman libraries and the room of 
Isidore was similar to it. 

In the monastic annals there are many references to the means 
used for storing books; and from the similarity in the buildings 
of both. monasteries and churches, we can assume that similar 
arrangements were used in caring for books. 

The books which would have been first secured for a church 
would have been the Bible, and the various service books, 
missals, lectionaries, liturgies and hymn books, used for its wor- 
ship. These would probably be kept in some convenient place 
within the church. De Rossi, Lanciani and others are of the 
opinion that in a church having a triple apse one of the two lateral 
apses was used for books, the other for the sacred vessels; the 
openings being closed either by curtains or doors. Other books, 
such as commentaries and theological treatises, might well have 
been stored in the same recess. 

Dr. Clark writes in his book, “On the Care of Books” 
that St. Pachomius placed his books in a fenestra, cupboard, a 
recess in the wall; and that St. Benedict uses only the general 
term bibliotheca for library, which may mean either a room or a 
piece of furniture. Whereas the word armarium, press, does 
not appear until the end of the eleventh century, but is in com- 
mon use after that date. Chests were also used for books as 
well as for other articles of value. 


OCTOBER — 2 
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The Romans used armarium to signify both a recess in a wall 
and a separate piece of furniture; and this usage of the word 
was common in the latter part of the Middle Ages. An ar- 
marium is thus described in the customs of an Augustinian Priory: 
“The press in which the books are kept ought to be lined inside 
with wood, that the damp of the walls may not moisten or stain 
the books. This press should be divided vertically as well as hori- 
zontally by sundry shelves on which the books may be ranged so 
as to be separated from one another, for fear they be 
packed so close as to injure each other or delay those who want 
them.” 

From a catalogue of Durham Priory dated at the end of 
the fourteenth century, it is evident that when any large number 
of books had been collected, it was necessary to keep them in dif- 
ferent parts of the monastic buildings, where they might be most 
conveniently used. 

In the north aisle of the cloister the windows were glazed 
and in every window there were three pews or carrels, one for 
each monk. In the carrel, entered by a door opening from the 
cloister, was a desk for books, and a seat, so that the occupant 
could read and study with good light and somewhat protected 
from cold in winter. Opposite the carrels, on the church wall 
were “great aumbries of wainscot, full of books’, always open 
for the use of the monks. Another lot of books was kept in the 
spendimentum, or chancery, some in an armariolum, a large press 
with folding doors, known as the common book case, and others 
in an inner part of the same room, shut off by an iron grating, 
and therefore not accessible. There was also a small collection 
of books in an ambry near the doorway leading to the infirmary 
which were used by the readers in the refectory. Finally a case 
of books for novices who studied in the part of the cloister in 
front of the door of the treasury. 

The Cistercians evidently provided a small dark room in their 
monasteries for the storage of books. It was entered from the 
cloister between the ordinary ambry, near the door into the 
church, and the entrance to the chapter house; probably being 
cut off from the sacristy, which comes between the transept 
of the church and the chapter house. Such a room is required 
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by the catalogue of books belonging to the monastery of Meaux, 
in Yorkshire, dating from about the fourteenth century. After 
giving lists of books in various parts of the church, many of 
which were for use in connection with worship, there is a list of 
books kept in the common almarium of the cloister, some on a 
shelf over the door, some on shelves opposite the door, and 
still others in the same armariolum arranged alphabetically on 
eleven sets of shelves. Dr. Clark has found several instances of 
similar rooms in monastic buildings; at Furness abbey, there 
were two such rooms, with the entrance to the chapter house 
between them. The catalogue of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
dated near the beginning of the fourteenth century, seems to 
demand a room of some size; but probably it was dark and used 
only as a store room. It was only at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century that library rooms were built; often over a part 
of the cloister, or some other building; and usually long and 
narrow, with windows, when over a cloister, on one side only; 
or when possible, on both sides, and at regular intervals. The 
book presses stood with their ends to the walls, between the 
windows. 

During the period under discussion the university libraries 
do not seem to have been large, as compared with those con- 
nected with the episcopal and monastic schools. At Oxford 
each college hall had its own small collection; especially was this 
true of the halls established by monastic orders. The libraries 
of Durham and Canterbury had records, still extant, of books 
sent to Oxford for the use of students in their halls. The first 
books of the Oxford University library were kept in St. Mary’s 
Church; some for loaning, probably text books, and others for 
reference. During the latter half of the fourteenth century, a 
library room was provided and regulations for its use drawn up. 
The book cases were at right angles to the walls, and were 
fitted with a sloping shelf, for use when reading the books, 
which were arranged on shelves above and below the reading 
shelf and attached by long chains to rods running the length of 
the case. There was a bench between the cases, adjusted to the 
height of the shelf for the comfort of readers. Books, although 
manuscripts, were well bound, usually with board sides, covered 
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with leather or other material, and often very elaborately dec- 
orated. They could therefore be treated as the modern book, 
and were stood on end or laid on the side_as size and convenience 
required, but with the edges of the leaves at the front. The 
description just given would answer in general for the furnish- 
ings of all the earlier library rooms. It was a very common 
usage to chain all books needed for consultation, so that they 
might be kept safe for all as a reference library. The same cus- 
tom obtained in churches, with Bibles and other books; not 
to restrict their use but to protect the rights of the public. 

The care of the books of the library was entrusted at first 
to the precentor, who, in his official capacity, would have charge 
of all service books. In the-ancient customary of the monastery 
of Cluny, books are entrusted to the official “ who is called pre- 
centor and armarius, because he usually has charge of the library, 
which is called the armarium.” The customary of Abingdon 
monastery says: “The library shall be in the keeping of the 
cantor. . . . When he is away, the succentor (or subcantor) 
if he shall be fit for the office, shall keep the library keys; but 
should he be giddy, or light minded, he shall give them to the 
prior, or subprior. . . . If any shall go for a long journey 
he shall hand over to the cantor, before starting, the library 
books he may have. . . . Thekeys of the presses in which the 
libri annuales and singing books are kept, shall be in the keeping 
of the subcantor. ”’ 

Further, “the cantor shall examine the ambries belonging 
to the boys and youths, and the others in which the books of the 
community are placed, repair them when damaged, find material 
for the library books, and mend any tears. ” 

The records of Oxford University, under date of 1412, read: 
“ Since by the blessing of God there has come to be a library in 
the University, to avoid careless management, the University 
ordained that the Chaplain in holy orders should be elected in 
congregation to have charge thereof. He shall deliver up each 
year to Chancellor and Proctor in congregation the keys of the 
library, and if he be deemed fit in morals, fidelity, and ability, 
the keys shall be handed to him again. His salary shall be one 
hundred, shillings from the assize of bread and beer, besides the 
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six shillings and eight pence which have been the customary 
payment of the Chaplain who celebrates the University masses.” 

At Cluny all the materials required by the copyist were 
provided by the armarius or librarian, and this custom obtained 
in many other monasteries. For as all books were manuscripts, 
and were reproduced only by making transcriptions from 
originals, copyists were an important part of each monastery 
interested in books. For many centuries the monks within the 
cloisters did most of this work; and although some of the secular 
clergy shared somewhat in these labors, it became more and more 
an essential part of the monastic life. As has already been 
stated this new form of monastic activity developed in Ireland 
and England, where many books were written. Irish and Scot- 
tish monks introduced this work on the Continent where noted 
schools of copyists existed during the Middle Ages. 

In the Benedictine monasteries the transcription of books 
was often done in the carrels, placed in the windows of the clois- 
ter, where light and a certain amount of privacy could be secured. 
St. Gall had a room for the scriptorium, lighted by six windows 
and provided with a large central table and seventeen writing 
desks on the wall. 

At Cluny silence was required in the scriptorium. “If the 
copyist wanted a book he had to stretch out his hands before the 
librarian, and make a movement as of turning the leaves. To 
distinguish various books various signs were in use. If he 
required a psalter, he placed his hands over his head, in allusion 
to the royal crown of David; if a pagan book, he scratched 
his ear after the manner of a dog.” 

The Carthusians, an offshoot of the Benedictines, in con- 
nection with the tradition of study were actively employed in 
writing books for others. Each brother had his own cell, in 
which he had all things needful for writing. Their customary 
reads: “ for nearly all those whom we adopt we teach if possible 
towrite. . . Itisour wishthat books . . . should be most 
carefully produced, that we who cannot preach the word of 
God with our lips, may preach it with our hands. ” 

Of course poor copies of books were made, due not only to 
the ignorance and carelessness of the copyist, but also to the 
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poor script and faulty spelling of the original; but many scrip- 
toria known by the peculiar characteristics of their letters, and the 
beauty of their product, took great pains in their labor. Care 
was used in securing a good text, and after the work had been 
faithfully transcribed it was carefully revised. Alcuin of Tours, 
Lanfranc and Anselm of Canterbury, and many other noted 
scholars and teachers gave time and attention to this task. 

In 789, Charlemagne ordered a recopying of the books used 
in church services, and thereby a great activity in the scriptoria 
of the country was stimulated; attention being paid especially 
to spelling and accuracy in all details. 

Servatus Lupus, abbot of Ferriéres in 842, had been educated 
by Rabanus Maurus of Fulda, the most learned theologian of the 
day, and by Einhard, a great lay scholar at the court of Charles. 
Dr. Sandys, in his “History of Classical Scholarship”, gives a rec- 
ord of his endeavors to obtain copies of theological works and 
secular literature for his library, which is but typical of the effort 
of many other men for the same purpose. He asks the Abbot of 
Fulda to loan him a copy of Suetonius; from the Archbishop of 
Tours he requests the commentary of Boéthius on the Topica 
of Cicero; from the Archbishop of York the loan of the Ques- 
tions on the Old and New Testaments ascribed to Jerome by 
Cassiodorus; also works of Bede, and many others. He writes 
to the Pope for certain books which he could not procure else- 
where. He also borrowed copies of works already in his pos- 
session in order to correct his own texts. 

Gerbert, Abbot of Bobbio, and in 998 created Pope as Sylves- 
ter II, has left many letters in which his interest is shown in se- 
curing manuscripts for the monastery library. He requests 
friends in different sections of Western Europe to have copies 
made for him of works, noted at the end of his letters. He 
suggests, at times, a certain amount of secrecy, possibly because 
the books wanted were secular, and therefore somewhat under 
the ban of the church. His letters prove that there was a demand 
for classical literature even in the darkest days of the Dark Ages; 
and that there were many persons employed in transcribing. 

In illustration of the amount of work done by copyists 
Dean Maitland mentions the records of a monk and a nun of the 
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eleventh century; for women shared in the intellectual and lit- 
erary activity of the period. Othanus, a monk of St. Emmeran’s 
at Ratisbon, in addition to original literary labors, copied 19 
missals, 3 books of the gospels, 2 with epistle and gospels, 
called lectionaries, 4 service books for matins, and also 30 other 
books and many minor items which were given away. Diemudis, 
a nun of Wessobrun, Bavaria, wrote 10 books, consisting of 
missals, lectionaries, etc., for divine service and for the library 
a very long list of Bibles, works of the Fathers, ecclesiastical 
history, canons, and glosses, which in themselves would make a 
goodly library. 

In the later Middle Ages the monks in many monasteries 
seem to have given up the work of copying, and it was done by 
public writers. They were called librarii, and notarii, although 
this latter term was originally used for writers who drew up 
legal documents. These professional transcribers were especially 
numerous in university centers, where many copies of certain 
works were needed by the students. Nevertheless the monastic 
scriptoria were not deserted, in evidence of which numerous in- 
stances might be cited; and it is probable that the best written 
and illuminated manuscripts were from the hands of painstaking 
monks. Moreover we learn that in the middle of the fourteenth 
century the Brotherhood of the Common Life was founded in 
the Netherlands, with many of the rules of the monastic orders, 
and that among their chief aims were the transcription of manu- 
scripts and the promotion of education in a religious spirit. 
Early in the fifteenth century their schools were founded in the 
Netherlands and Northern Germany. 

300ks were thus provided for the libraries of churches and 
monasteries by the hands of her clergy, in transcribing the works 
of classical and early Christian literature, and also the volumi- 
nous writings of the Middle Ages as they appeared. Any in- 
dividual monastery would make copies for itself, secure books 
by purchase, or receive as gifts the collections of private in- 
dividuals. The annals of monasteries and cathedrals record 
with expressions of thankful acknowledgment the generous gifts 
of books to their libraries. Many an otherwise unknown monk 
gave his one or more books to the monastery which had nourished 
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him, and to which he had rendered faithful service. Others, 
whose position and means had given them greater opportunity 
for acquiring manuscripts, gave noteworthy collections. Cardinal 
Adam Easton, who had been a monk at Norwich, in 1376 sent 
“ten barrels of books” from Rome, which (in 1407) were 
allowed by Henry IV to pass toll free through the port of 
London. ” 

In addition to the appropriate records of gifts in the annals, 
special prayers were yearly to be offered for such as had been 
benefactors of a library. 

In the academic documents of the University of Oxford 
are recorded orders for the commemoration of benefactors to 
the library. The names of kings, nobles and church dignitaries 
are given, who are to be remembered by name at masses, and the 
Chaplain, who was also librarian, was required “to celebrate 
three masses of the ‘Holy Ghost’ and ‘for the repose’ every 
quarter of the year for all benefactors whether living or dead. ” 
A list of donors with their gifts was also to be displayed on a 
board in the library. 

The Duke of Gloucester, who gave his library in 1439 to the 
University, was to receive, as recompense, the spiritual good 
offices of the University. During his lifetime every year on the 
festival of SS. Simon and Jude, mass was to be said with special 
mention of his name and that of his consort, for their prosperity ; 
and also at other times he was to be remembered with other 
benefactors. Within ten days after his death there was to be a 
solemn funeral service performed for him, and every year there- 
after, masses for his soul and that of his consort. 

These commemorations of such benefactions were made 
not only to please the donors, but also as an expression of the 
great value placed upon books in connection with the work of 
the schools and universities. 

This appreciation of the value of books was also shown in 
the regulations for their use, of which I will cite only a very few 
examples. St. Pachomius in Egypt allowed a brother to have 
a book for a week, when it must be returned. No brother 
might leave a book open when he went to church or meals. ‘In 
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the evening an officer was to take charge of the books, count them 
and lock them up. 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury after 1070, gave this 
statute for English Benedictines: “On the Monday after the 
first Sunday in Lent, before brethren come into the chapter house, 
the librarian (custos librorum) shall have a carpet laid down, and 
all the books got together upon it, except those which a year 
previously had been assigned for reading. These the brethren 
are to bring with them, when they come into the chapter house, 
each his book in his hand. Then the librarian shall read a state- 
ment as to the manner in which brethren have had books during 
the past year. ‘As each brother hears his name pronounced, he 
is to give back the book which had been entrusted to him for 
reading, and he whose conscience accuses him of not having read 
the book through . . . isto fall on his face, confess his fault, 
and entreat forgiveness. The librarian shall make a fresh dis- 
tribution of books. ” 

In a Carthusian monastery each monk was allowed two books 
out of the press for reading, and he was admonished to take the 
utmost pains that they might not be soiled by smoke or dust of 
any kind. We are not to understand these regulations as to the 
number of books as indicating that they read only the one or 
two books during the year. 

The Premonstratensians expected the librarian to provide for 
borrowing books needed in the house, and also for lending; but 
he could lend only with the consent of the abbot or prior and 
then only for a sufficient pledge. The chronicle of the Abbey 
of Evesham states that “the precentor cannot sell, or give away 
or pledge any books, nor can he lend any except on deposit of a 
pledge, of equal or greater value than the book itself; for it is 
safer to fall back on a pledge than to proceed against an individual, 
Moreover he may not lend, except to neighboring churches, or 
to persons of conspicuous worth. ” 

One of the noted libraries of the fourteenth century belonged 
to Richard of Bury, tutor to Prince Edward, afterwards Edward 
the Third, by whom Richard was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
England and Bishop of Durham in 1333. He was a great lover 
and collector of books. In his Philobiblion written in 1344, he 
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tells why he had loved the collection of books, and why books 
were to be loved and why and how they were to be used. Es- 
pecially entertaining are his remarks on the handling of books 
in a “cleanly manner ” and keeping them in order. His oppor- 
tunities for collecting were numerous, and he tells how he sought 
out manuscripts, in person or through his agents; and having 
large sums of money at his disposal he was able to purchase at 
will. Henry Morley, an editor of the Philobiblion, states that 
his books were not a collection of rarities to be wondered at; 
but a company of friends and teachers to use; and that any real 
student might knock at the door of his palace at Bishop’s Auk- 
land, and be lodged and boarded while he stayed to make his 
references. He left his library to Durham College at Oxford 
under conditions that set no check on its free general use. 

There is much other evidence that books were loaned quite 
freely to those who did not belong to the orders. Moreover the 
noted hospitality of the monasteries would assure that any visitor 
might have full and free use of the books within the cloister. 

As I have already mentioned, it became the custom to chain 
the books wherever there was a room or section of a building 
conveniently arranged for the purpose, and many benefactors 
stipulated that their gifts should be chained. At Oxford the keys 
of the chains were to be kept in the chest of four keys and with 
them a list of the books. The rules for the use of the University 
library read thus: 

“No one is allowed to read in the Oxford library but gradu- 
ates and religious, who have studied philosophy eight years; 
and the latter shall make oath before the Chancellor that they 
have so spent the eight years . . . all must take the oath to 
use the books properly. ” 

“ That the librarian be not overtaxed on the one hand by being 
all day in the library, nor the readers inconvenienced by his in- 
attention on the other hand, it is ordered that the library be 
open from 9-11, and from 1-4, except Sundays and days when 
masses of the University are celebrated, and that he be allowed 
one month’s absence during the long vacation.” At other times 
the library was to be open for visitors ; and by a special concession 
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for services rendered, the Chancellor was allowed to enter at any 
hour during the daytime. 

There was the difficulty present in medieval days, even as 
today, about getting back the books which had been loaned. It 
is recorded that even a king, Henry V of England, had borrowed 
books and not returned them. The Countess of Westmoreland 
in 1424 petitioned the Duke of Gloucester that a volume called 
the “ Chronicles of Jerusalem and the viage de Godfrey Boylion ”, 
which Henry had borrowed, be returned to her, it being then in 
the possession of Robert Rolleston, the keeper of the royal ward- 
robe. King Henry also borrowed a volume, containing the 
works of Gregory the Great, from Christ Church, Canterbury, 
and left it in his will to the monks of Shere Charterhouse. 

“The transcribers and owners of books sought to prevent them 
from being stolen by writing curses and anathemas in them. 
We read in the missal of Robert of Jumiéges: “ Should anyone 
by, craft or any device whatever abstract this book from this 
place, may his soul suffer, in retribution for what he has done, 
and may his name be erased from the book of the living and not 
be recorded among the dead.” In another book is written: “ May 
whoever steals or alienates this manuscript, or scratches out its 
title, be anathema, amen.” Evidently there were some sensitive 
souls, for in a manuscript of the works of Augustine and Ambrose 
in the Bodleian Library, one may read: “ This book belongs to 
St. Mary of Robert’s Bridge; whosoever shall steal it or sell it, 
or in any way alienate it from this house, or mutilate it, let him 
be anathema-maranatha, amen.” And underneath in another 
hand: “I John, Bishop of Exeter, know not where the aforesaid 
house is, nor did I steal this book, but acquired it in a lawful 
way.” 

It was required that the precentor or armarius should make 
lists of the books and take an inventory of the volumes in the 
cases, sometimes yearly. There are still extant lists of books 
which were missing when the inventory was taken. Under date 
of St. Gregory’s day, 1337, a survey of Christ Church Library 
was made, and a list prepared of books which had not been re- 
turned; 38 service books were lacking, for which deceased monks 
were responsible; 17 seculars had neglected to return what they 
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had borrowed, among them King Edward IJ. Other libraries 
checked their regular catalogues in taking inventory; and there 
is a register of the Abbey of St. Augustine at Canterbury, in 
which an attempt was made to show where each book was by 
writing libr. when on the shelves, and by giving the name of the 
borrower, when it had been loaned. The lists of books in the 
presses and of those received as gifts often served as catalogues 
of the contents of the library, and enabled a student to know what 
could be found. 

Some catalogues were mere lists of titles or authors and 
works, without any sort of order. In other instances there was 
a classified catalogue, often excellent, as at St. Augustine’s, 
where there were sixteen divisions. As a rule entries were made 
barely sufficient for identifying books. If a work were well 
known only the title in whole or in part might be given, and 
when more than one work was bound in a volume, often only 
the first treatise was mentioned. 

The Durham catalogue used a letter as a distinctive, then 
gave the author and title or title alone when no author was 
needed, and finally the first two words at the top of the second 
folio, which would distinguish it from other copies of the same 
work; for no two manuscript copies would be transcribed just 
alike as to the location of words on the pages. Some libraries 
also had distinguishing marks on a certain page of its books by 
which they might be identified. As illustration of the value 
of such marks Dr. Gasquet relates that when looking up sermon 
literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries he found 
a volume of sermons, “ Magistri Roberti Rypon.” From in- 
ternal evidence, he concluded that they had been preached at 
Durham; and in the Durham catalogue he found on p. 76, 
“Sermones Magistri Roberti Rypon, Supprioris Dunelmensis, 
cum tabula, u. fo. Vivendo debent.” These two words cor- 
responded with the first words on folio 2 of his manuscript; 
and by application of acid some erased words appeared, which 
were “Librarie monachorum Dunelm.” 

The catalogue of the library of Dover Priory is a model for 
carefulness and completeness. The preface reads: “ The pres- 
ent Register . . . compiled in the year of the Lord’s incarnation 
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1389 under the presidency of John Neunam, prior and monk of 
the said church, is separated into three main divisions. The 
object is that the first part may supply information to the 
precentor of the house concerning the number of the books and 
the complete knowledge of them; that the second part may 
stir up studious brethren to eager and frequent reading; and 
that the third may point out the way to the speedy finding of in- 
dividual treatises by the scholars. ”’ 

This library was divided into nine several classes (distinc- 
tions) marked according to the first nine letters of the alphabet. 
Each class was divided into seven shelves, numbered from the 
bottom by roman numerals. In addition each book received a 
number showing its position on the shelf. The leaves of all books 
were marked with arabic numerals to facilitate the ascertaining 
of the contents. 

A book received its class letter followed by both shelf and 
place marks. These were written not only outside on the bind- 
ings, but also inside with the table of contents. On the second, 
third, or fourth leaf of the book, on the lower margin, the name 
of the book was written, preceded by class letters and shelf num- 
bers, and followed by the first words on that page which are the 
(probatorium cognitionis) proof of identification; then by the 
number of pages in the volume in arabic figures, and finally by 
another numeral showing the number of treatises in the volume. 

The first division of this Register of Dover Priory is then a 
shelf list, giving for each shelf of each division the books in their 
order, using the entries made in the books as given above. 

The second division gives, after shelf and place numbers, 
titles of all treatises in the volume with or without authors; each 
title being followed by the number of the leaf, with side of leaf 
designated by a or b, on which the work begins, and then the 
first words of the treatise. The third division gives an alpha- 
betical index of the tracts contained in the different volumes 
with proper references to class, shelf, book and leaf, so that 
any work could be readily found. I might cite other catalogues 
which show completeness of detail in other respects; but the 
extant book lists of libraries of the Middle Ages are too numerous 
for any detailed description. Ernest A. Savage in his valuable 
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book on “Old English Libraries” just published, gives in an 
appendix brief descriptions of some 150 English medieval book 
collections dating from 778 to 1526. Of these 50 are of libraries 
of churches, monasteries and universities, numbering from a few 
volumes up to 1800. Fully as interesting as the regular cata- 
logues are the lists of books belonging to individuals, and often 
given by them to institutional libraries. They show how and 
when different collections grew, also often the subject of especial 
interest at a given date. One sees also how small and com- 
paratively late were the beginnings of the university libraries; 
most of the growth, as shown in his list, coming later than the 
limit set for this address. Similar catalogues and book lists of 
other countries have been collected and printed. It has, however, 
been impossible to study them in detail. 

In his “ History of Classical Scholarship” Dr. Sandys gives 
valuable and illuminating information concerning the works, 
especially classical, which were to be found at any given school, 
as also concerning the literary productions of the whole period. 
From these and other sources I can take only a little material in 
characterizing the contents of the medieval libraries, making 
special use of three catalogues of English libraries. First: the 
catalogue of Christ Church Priory, Canterbury, dating from 
1285 and showing accessions down to 1331. It had 1831 vol- 
umes, containing 3000 treatises. Second: that at Dover Priory, 
made in 1389, which has been already described, having 450 vol- 
umes containing over 1700 treatises; and third: the catalogues 
of Durham Priory; that of 1391 with 508 volumes, and that of 
1395 with 411 volumes. These libraries were all connected with 
monasteries, and we find, as could be expected, Bibles in one or 
more volumes, and the different books of the Bible bound Sep- 
arately, with or without glosses. There were of course missals, 
lectionaries and other service books, but few appear in the 
catalogues mentioned; and the fact that no Bibles are listed in 
the Christ Church catalogue is one proof that it is incomplete. 

There are also innumerable glosses and commentaries on the 
Bible written by the Greek and Latin Fathers and the theologians 
of the Middle Ages. Our first catalogue combines them with all 
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the other works of the Fathers, whereas the Dover and Durham 
catalogues divide the same material under several headings. 

There is a long list of these Fathers, both ancient and modern, 
whose theological and doctrinal works, confessions and letters, 
sermons, devotional works, ethical addresses and _ polemics 
against heresies, all find a place in these libraries. Augustine 
always leads in the number of works. Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville, in 600, wrote these appropriate lines on Augustine, for 
his own library: 


“They lie who to have read thee through profess; 
Could any reader all thy works possess? 
A thousand scrolls thy ample gifts display, 
Thy own books prove, Augustine, what I say — 
Though other writers charm with varied lore, 
Who hath Augustine, need have nothing more.” 


There were also Ambrose, Jerome, Cyprian, Hilary, Tertul- 
lian, Cassian, Cassiodorus, Gregory the Great and Isidore among 
the earlier Latin Fathers, and Latin translations from some of the 
Greek Fathers — although they were not as common — as Athan- 
asius, Basil, Cyril, Chrysostom and Eusebius. Irenaeus, though 


seldom found in England, appears in the Durham catalogue, and 
we find his five books against all heresies in that of Christ Church. 
Among the later church writers we find the Venerable Bede 
always well represented ; also Alcuin of Tours; his pupil Rabanus 
Maurus, founder of the library at Fulda; Bernard of Clairvaux 
and Lanfranc of Bec and Canterbury, in his treatise against 
Berengarius, in defense of the doctrine known afterwards as 
that of transubstantiation. The mystics, Hugo and Richard of St. 
Victor, appear in these and most other catalogues, and also 
Anselm and his successors among the schoolmen in many volumes. 

There were numerous copies of the “ Sentences of Peter 
Lombard”, which was a scholastic cyclopedia of divinity; and 
most of the numerous commentaries on them, especially those 
of Thomas Aquinas, as also his own great work Summa Theologie, 
which has remained to this day as the basis of the theological 
education for one great branch of the Christian Church. In 
addition to the works of the great men each library would have 
those of its own community and neighborhood. 
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For the study of history there were Livy, Sallust, Suetonius, 
Quintus Curtius, Orosius and Valerius Maximus among the 
Romans; Josephus, Eusebius, Cassiodorus in his Historia Tri- 
partita, combining in a single narrative translations of Socrates, 
Sozomen and Theodoret which had been made by Epiphanius; 
Bede, in his “ Ecclesiastical History ” for which he secured much 
accurate information ; and the numerous chronicles of abbeys and 
churches, deeds of kings, lives of saints, martyrologies and sim- 
ilar works. Although the lives of the saints and the chronicles 
show the credulity or ignorance of their compilers, yet they give 
us the spirit of the times, and preserve for us many facts tran- 
scribed from books or archives which have not descended to 
posterity. And to the annals of the Anglo-Norman monks, as also 
to those of all other countries, we owe the faithful and ample 
materials for authentic history both secular and ecclesiastical. 
If the monastic scriptoria had produced _ nothing else, 
they had been worth while. I notice in the Christ Church 
catalogue a “ History of the law and nature of the Saracens, 
and the life, origin and law of Mahomet the Prophet,” 
and also other works, showing that Canterbury had felt the in- 
fluence of contact with the Arabian culture. 

There were many books on the art of reckoning the church 
year; also numerous copies of monastic rules, with commen- 
taries; and many treatises on the monastic life. 

The study of Roman law was revived early in the twelfth 
century at Bologna, and this influence was felt throughout 
Western Europe. Our catalogues show that large additions 
in both canon and civil law were made after this date; and this 
is only one witness, among many, to the fact that the libraries 
quickly responded to any new phase of learning and secured 
the requisite literature. Two priors of Christ Church Priory 
gave large collections of both canon and civil law books to the 
library, the latter being the more numerous. Durham also shows 
the same additions. The “Institutes of Justinian”, with Com- 
mentaries, Decretals, old and new, and Canons of Councils are all 
found. 

There were of course text-books and treatises for the study of 
the seven arts. First of all came grammar; for which we find 
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the treatise of Donatus, whose name in the Middle Ages was a 
synonym for grammar. However, the great compilation of 
Priscian was one of the great text-books of the subject. It was 
based on the works of former grammarians and is very rich in 
quotations from Cicero, Sallust, Plautus, Terence, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Lucan, Persius, Statius, Juvenal and other Latin writers: 
Greek quotations are taken from Homer, Plato, Isocrates and 
Demosthenes. This work became more than a text-book of gram- 
mar; it served also as an introduction to classical literature and 
much of the knowledge of this literature during the Middle 
Ages came from this and similar text-books rather than from the 
works themselves. Cassiodorus in the sixth century, and Ra- 
banus Maurus in the ninth, produced grammatical works based 
on Priscian; and there were other treatises on the same subject, 
many of which appear in our catalogues. Dr. Sandys claims 
that modern syntax owes much to the medieval grammarians, 
and points out how, in treating Latin as a living language in 
the Church and schools, they departed further and further from 
the classical standard, both in vocabulary, by coining new words, 


and in changes of syntax. 


With grammar rhetoric was closely associated and for its 
study there were special treatises and also the works of classical 
authors, used as models, like the orations of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, both of whom are in our catalogues. In the later Middle 
Ages dialectic or logic was much cultivated, especially in con- 
nection with scholasticism and the use of the works of Aristotle, 
all of which with the commentaries of Avicenna and Averroes 


were to be had. 

30éthius, called the last of the learned Romans, at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century translated and commented on the works 
of Aristotle; and his writings furnished much of the material 
used in the early scholastic period. His crowning work, how- 
ever, which is found in many copies in all libraries, was his 
Philosophiae Consolatio, in 39 short poems intermingled with 
prose. “He was a theist rather than a Christian, but this work 
supplied the Middle Ages with an eclectic manual of moral 
teaching severed from dogma, and endued with all the charms 
of exquisite verse blended with lucid prose.” It was repeatedly 
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translated, expounded and imitated, and these translations are 
among the earliest literary products of the vernacular languages 
of Europe. 

As an aid to the proper use of Latin we find the etymological 
dictionaries of the Italians, Papias, Hugutio and Brito of the 
tenth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, respectively. 

Books for the study of the quadrivium were by Boéthius 
and Guido of Areggio in music, the latter a noted musician and 
teacher of the eleventh century; by Boéthius also in arithmetic 
and geometry, which was a transcription of Euclid; and by 
Ptolemy in astronomy. , 

In the thirteenth century natural, metaphysical and moral 
philosophy were added to the arts course, and were represented 
in the libraries by the works of Aristotle and commentaries. 

All the catalogues show the interest in the study of medicine, 
reintroduced into Western Europe in the eleventh century, from 
the Arabs through the medical school of Salerno. Galen, Hip- 
pocrates, and other Greek and many Arabian medical writers 
were in the libraries. And there were copies enough of indi- 
vidual works to provide text-books for a good sized school. 

I have had occasion to refer to the use of the classical authors 
in connection with the various disciplines of the schools, and 
although they were not always studied at first hand and as litera- 
ture, we find a goodly list of the Latin classics, in prose and 
poetry. And here and there we find evidence of the revival of 
learning in preparation for the Renaissance. 

In the larger English collections there were numerous copies 
of Cicero, Ovid (although especially unsuitable for the monas- 
teries), Seneca the younger and Virgil, a few copies of Juvenal, 
Lucan, Martial, Pliny the elder, Sallust, Statius, Suetonius, and 
Terence; whereas Caesar, Lucretius, Tacitus, and Varro appear 
in the catalogues not earlier than the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and then in single copies. 

Of the Greek authors, there were all the works of Aristotle; 
but of Plato, only the Timaeus was known until 1443, when his 
Republic appears in the Oxford University Library, and a few 
years later at Cambridge. 
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Lighter reading was not entirely barred from the cloisters; 
for there was much good medieval Latin literature, especially 
in the twelfth century, which became popular. It was in the 
form of epic poems on Biblical and historical themes. The 
catalogue of Dover Priory contains several French works, among 
them romances, such as The Romaunt of the Rose; and 
among the records of gifts to St. Augustine’s Abbey, is that of 
the monk Thomas Arnold, who gave 14 books to the library, 
most of them romances. 

In the Christ Church catalogue is a list of 17 works in English 
translations, showing the beginning of a collection in the ver- 
nacular. 

It is of interest to learn from the Durham catalogue, the 
list of the books placed in the cloister for the common daily use 
of the monks. These were a Bible, a Psalter, Augustine on the 
Psalms and St. John, Cassiodorus on the Psalms, Gregory’s 
Moralia, the Sentences of Peter Lombard, sermons, the his- 
tories of Josephus and Freculphus, the Miracles of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and his letters. In science, Pliny and Rabanus Maurus; 
Boéthius in music and arithmetic; in law two copies of the 
Decreta and a collection of the Canons of the Councils. The 
Etymological Dictionary of Papias and Hugutio; and as Dr. 
James puts it: “in place of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, Isidore’s 
Etymologia, which appears in almost every medieval collection. 
It gathered up for the Middle Ages much of the learning of the 
ancient world, and is remarkable for the variety of its contents 
and its citations from earlier authorities. ” 

The Oxford and Cambridge catalogues show a larger pro- 
portion of books on civil and canon law, medicine and the 
classics than do the monastic lists. 

During all the centuries of the Middle Ages, priceless manu- 
scripts were destroyed by pillage, fire, carelessness and neglect; 
but most of the losses came through forces beyond the control 
of the Church; and it is due to the often faithful care of the monks 
that any of these old collections of books remain. In England, 
with the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry VIII, and in 
the reorganization of the universities, and during the Reforma- 
tion throughout Europe and later in the French Revolution, 
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the great collections were widely dispersed, if not totally 
destroyed. 

I have come from my reading and study in preparation for 
this evening full of admiration for the labor of all who 
contributed to the medieval collections of books. The scholar, 
who was eager to get the literature, or himself wrote treatises; 
the monk, who transcribed the precious manuscripts, when 
secured; and the librarian who cared for them; all had in a 
large measure what we call the modern view of the function of 
the library in the life of the world. They wished not simply to 
possess books, but to make their libraries sources of learning 
and inspiration, in fitting men for life. They did a noble work 
for their own day, and preserved for this later age much of the 
accumulated learning of the past. 

Also this glimpse at one phase of the church and monastic 
life of the Middle Ages has given me information concerning 
the life of the medieval clergy, such as appears in the reading 
and study of the Bible, and in their labors in behalf of the 
intellectual and spiritual welfare of men, that will offset much 
that one knows concerning their failings during the same 
period. And I hope that I have helped you to the same better 
understanding of the medieval churchmen, and that therefore 
we shall all be more conscious of our debt to them for the great 
inheritance which has come to us through their labors, and that 
we together may more earnestly strive to make our library, 
gathered under more favorable conditions, not only a great 
collection of books, but also a mighty force in the development 
of our intellectual and spiritual powers. 


CHARLES SNOW THAYER. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Miracle and Freedom 


MIRACLE AND FREEDOM* 


The story is told that once when Emerson was engaged with 
a friend in high debate on the things of the soul he was inter- 
rupted by some local artisan who had come on matters of im- 
perative household moment. “ Excuse me,” said the sage to his 
friend, “ you know we have to attend to these things, just as if 
they were real.” There is a good deal of philosophy in these 
words, and, what is more important, a good deal of truth. But 
today it is my privilege to speak to you about the realities, the 
Eternal truths of Theology which are of more importance to men 
than shattered Armadas and stricken fields. I know no greater 
privilege than to speak to men on the things of the soul, no 
greater privilege, save one. 

Never since the first days has Christian theology been so 
interesting as it is at the present time, and to my mind the centre 
of interest is the Christian doctrine of the world, for here new 
fundamental issues are being raised that vitally affect the whole 
realm. 

The great new fact that here confronts the theologian is the 
rise of Science. It is at least as important for our time as the 
sway of Hellenism, of which Harnack has rightly made so much, 
was for the early centuries. We are all constantly and vitally 
affected by this new chapter in the story of human knowledge, 
for our whole modern industrial civilization rests upon the great 
scientific synthesis of nature, which has been slowly reared during 
the past three centuries. Hence it touches our life and thought 
steadily at many points. It is all new matter since the Fathers 
wrought out the Catholic theology, and hence no living mind can 
fail to ask the question whether they would have conceived and 


* An address delivered at the graduating exercises at Hartford Theological Seminary, 
May 29, 1912. 
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thought out the problem as they did had this new matter been 
before them, E 
Moreover, even if we wished to avoid the question we cannot, 
for Materialism has laid hands upon the scientific conception of 
the world, and is using it to destroy the Christian interpretation. 
It is essential that we should distinguish in the clearest way be- 
tween the scientific view and that of Materialism. Science is 
Science, but Materialism is a Philosophy. It is far older than 
science, and I believe will die long before it. But today Mater- 
ialism is strong, and in my judgment is the real enemy. But it 
is strong, as Eucken has said, not because of its intellectual 
coherence, but because of the spiritual immaturity of man. The 
general construction of the materialistic view I need not spend 
time on here, for you are all already familiar with it. Its essen- 
tial principles are that the Ultimates are matter and force, that 
Nature is a closed system in which these are the determining 
elements, and that the entire conscious life of man is a mere 
epiphenomenon of the material world, as dependent upon its 
iron mechanism, as the flying banner of steam is upon the loco- 
motive that speeds below. This, in its different forms, is the 
interpretation of the world, that, strange to say, commends itself 
to great masses of educated and half-educated people today, and 
which arrogates to itself the legitimate prestige of Science. I 
am far from denying that there is a plausible case for this claim, 
and I believe that Christian Theology must come to much closer 
terms with this whole question than it has done. It is all to the 
credit of that school of Theology with which this lecture is mainly 
concerned that it has realized this, and in its own way has en- 
deavored to do full justice to that view of the world which it 
believes that the progress of Modern Science demands. What 
is this Modernist version of the Christian view? To be brief, 
Modernism, or Liberal Christianity, like the older Rationalism, 
retains its belief in God, in Freedom and in the Immortality of 
the Soul, though it conceives of these in ways less rigid and 
mathematical than its predecessor. It believes also in a real 
plan and education of the world. It has too a very genuine faith 
in Jesus as the summit spirit of humanity. But it repudiates 
“ Miracle,” and “Special Providence.” It tends to lose hold 
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altogether of Prayer as a real power in the world, other than a 
soul discipline, and it holds that the Evolutionary view of history 
has no place for any absolute finality in the Christian revelation 
and redemption. Jesus is the Highest yet reached, but the day 
may come when Humanity will outgrow Him. Now in one 
form or another this view is widely spread among the cultured 
classes of Europe. I do not know your society well enough to 
say what vogue it has on this side of the Atlantic, but from what 
I do know, I should say that it is powerful here also. Does this 
view deal adequately with the whole spiritual and intellectual 
problem? I wish to speak with the utmost respect of the men 
and women who hold that today this is the only form of Chris- 
tianity which is possible in view of that new fact of Science of 
which I have spoken, and even of the school of thought itself. 
It seems to me to have done great service to the common cause 
in more ways than one. It has numbered among its thinkers 
some who have done noble service to the cause of the Free Spirit. 
We have only to think of such names as Mazzini and Emerson 
and Martineau and Thomas Hill Green, men who, at the cost of 
sweat of brain and agony of heart, for some of us have broken 
the ranks of the Philistines and given us to drink of the water of 
the Well of Bethlehem, that lies within Idealism’s gate. And no 
doubt today the same type of thinking is helping to keep many 
within reach of Christ in a difficult and troubled time. For these 
and other reasons we ought surely to think with respect and a 
measure of sympathy of “Liberal Christianity” as a serious 
endeavor after truth. But when it becomes aggressive against a 
more positive conception of Christianity we must needs use our 
critical faculties and ask if it is really an adequate account of 
truth. For my part I can find no intellectual satisfaction in the 
Modernist synthesis. 


I. In the first place it seems to me to consist of inconsistent 
elements of thought and therefore to be incoherent. What is 
its reason for eliminating the “miraculous” from the Gospel 
histories? Its general conception here is that Science has shown 
Nature to be a closed system of physical forces acting according 
to certain uniform laws. In view of this uniformity of action 
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there can be no room in the physical world for events which can- 
not be explained in terms of the physical antecedents or condi- 
tions. Now that is a clear and intelligible position taken by itself, 
and I ask you to note that it is precisely the Materialistic posi- 
tion. But Modernism for the most part holds staunchly to the 
reality of Human Freedom, and indeed has furnished some of 
the best defenses of it which we possess. But these twe posi- 
tions appear to me to be quite inconsistent, the moment we begin 
to press the question of the relation between mind and brain. It 
is because this question has never until recently been fairly 
pressed home that this inconsistency has been possible. 

So long as the Scientific system had not been rounded off by 
the development of Physics, with its principles of the conserva- 
tion of energy, the conservation of momentum and so forth, and 
so long as Physiological science had not developed its conception 
of the brain, so long the ultimate questions could not be raised 
and pressed. But that time seems to me to be approaching its 
term. For whatever we may say of the psychical nature of 
"man, the brain is certainly part of the system of nature, as surely 
as the drifting clouds and the flowing waters. It may be more, 
but this it certainly is. But if so, it must ex hypothesi be part 
of the closed system, and subject to all the uniformities to which 
Nature is supposed to be subject. What then are we to say of 
the psychical life? This, says “Liberal Christianity,” is partly 
under law and partly under the regime of Freedom. Man can 
here initiate processes of life, he can experience influxes of 
power from God, he can ask from the Eternal and he can receive. 
But the physical system is inviolable; for “ miracle” is against 
uniformity, and therefore is impossible, or so improbable as to 
require proof which mere historical evidence cannot yield. Is 
this really a tenable position? I cannot for one moment believe 
it. The two worlds of mind and brain are far too constantly 
and closely related for this to be possible. I have seen a Salva- 
tion Army officer who had been a drunkard until he was past 
seventy, when he was arrested and began a new life. Since 
then he had been a sober man. Did that psychical change effect 
no change in the tissue of that man’s brain? If it did effect such 
changes, what becomes of Nature as a closed system? No, says 
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the theory, the changes in the tissues of the brain were due to 
the physical action of abstention from drink. But what 
caused that abstention? ‘What, but the man’s will motived by 
spiritual causes? I submit that this case is crucial. I believe 
that we can carry the principle a great deal further, and that 
Lord Kelvin was right when he said that from the point of view 
of Science every free volition is a “ miracle.” The endeavors 
made by his biographer to qualify this do not seem to me at all 
successful. He tries to show that we have physical analogies 
which show that physical forces can be deflected from their di- 
rection without the expenditure of physical energy, and suggests 
that the will may direct the physical energies of the body without 
the principle of the conservation of energy being trenched upon. 
But, as Professor Ward has pointed out, this, even if it were a 
true analogy, does not alter the fact that the physical principle, 
the conservation of Momentum which is deduced from the law 
of Inertia, is interfered with, and this again is just another way 
of saying that Nature is not a closed system. It is impossible 
here to examine the whole matter fully. It may be enough to 


state my conviction that you cannot possibly maintain any real 
view of Freedom and hold that Nature is a closed system. You 
cannot consistently hold that psychical “ miracles” are possible 


, 


and hold that physical “ miracles” are impossible. These things 
to me seem luminously plain as soon as you fairly face the 
question of the relation of mind and brain and endeavor to think 
it out and think it through. Freedom and Miracle are in the 
fact the same kind of thing and stand and fall together. 
“Miracles ” are signs of God’s Freedom and of the interpenetra- 
tion of Nature and Spirit. The truth is that “Liberal Chris- 
tianity ” while it rejects the materialistic view that “ Spirit” is 
entirely dependent on matter rests upon some form or other of 
“Parallelism” — some form or other of the view that Nature 
goes alway by itself and Spirit by itself. Now this view seems 
to me so cumbrous as to be impossible. It is little better than 
the old pre-established harmony conception over again. 

II. The other great reason for finding the Modernist view 
unsatisfactory is the Exegetical reason. Modernism is an en- 
deavor to reconcile Christianity with the Zeitgeist. But when 
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we study the Christian and Hebrew Records of Revelation by the 
best historical methods, the plainer it becomes to me, at least, 
that the whole world view of Revelation is “ Supernaturalist” 
through and through. The Old Testament and the New are 
saturated with the idea that Nature is absolutely plastic in the 
hands of God, and, what is cardinal for our purpose, the whole 
moral teaching of Jesus rests upon this supernaturalist presup- 
position, so that if you deny it the system goes to pieces, and you 
had much better begin over again, than attempt to mix the old 
iron and the new clay. 


But it may be asked why should we press these conclusions 
with vigor. Is it wise to say All or Nothing? Are not many, 
by our own admission, being kept within reach of Christ by this 
Modernist Theory? The first answer to this is that the search 
for Truth is a very serious matter. We are not in that great 
adventure concerned with individuals but with Reality, and if 
we have real faith in Truth we shall believe that in the end of 
the day it is one with Love. The second answer is that we do 
not ourselves want quarter in this warfare. If our faith in the 
Supernatural in Christianity is false we do not wish to keep it, 
and we can only have the soundness and thoroughness of our 
own thinking tested if we state it in its uncompromising form. 
The third reason is that in this matter History seems to show 
that the vitality and power of Christianity are essentially related 
with its faith in the Supernatural. When all is said the heavy 
work of Christianity in the nineteen centuries of its history has 
in vastly preponderant measure been done by those who were 
convinced believers in Supernaturalism. 'We shall return to this 
ere we close. Let me say now, only that I believe that this is 
not a historical accident but has deep rooted and enduring causes 
and is therefore a conclusive reason why we should push our 
criticism home. I believe that this question of the Supernatural 
in Christianity is not secondary but primal and that in this ap- 
parently speculative and technical inquiry as to whether Nature 
is or is not a closed system, we have a question of capital moment 
for the whole spiritual life of man. But it will be rightly said, 
What better solution have you as a Christian man to offer? If 
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Science asserts that Nature is a closed system and if Christianity 
implies that it is not, is not this a fatal collision in such an age 
as ours, in which Science has a prestige so well deserved and so 
formidable? We have to face this challenge, and I admit that 
we have not fully met it when we show that Christianity and 
Freedom stand and fall together. Within the limits before us 
we cannot, of course, do more than merely indicate the lines of 
solution. I do not even profess that we can yet fully solve the 
whole problem involved. It is indeed the problem of our time. 
3ut in general it does appear to me that the problem is being 
solved, and that the outlines of that solution have already ap- 
peared above the waters of chaos. I cannot admit, for one thing, 
that ue science does maintain that Nature is a closed system. 
When scientific men say it they go beyond their limits, just as 
an artist goes beyond his limits when he seeks to instruct an 
engineer in the technique of his craft. There may be a collision 
here between the two men, but there is no collision between 
Fine Arts and Engineering. 

So in our time it is becoming increasingly recognized by the 
younger and fresher minds of many schools of thought that 
Science deals only with one aspect of Reality, it is only one way 
of handling the great and mysterious world. Modern Episte- 
mology has, I believe, shown further to how great an extent 
Physical Science is an abstract way of describing the great com- 
plex whole, a kind of “ conceptual shorthand ” -for the purpose 
of arranging and predicting phenomena, rather than an exhaus- 
tive account of them. Nowhere so far as I know has this been 
more powerfully done than in Professor Ward’s Naturalism 
and Agnosticism to which I must refer you for further dis- 
cussion. Sir Oliver Lodge shrinks from going all the way here 
with Ward’s subtle and trenchant analysis, but he has an illus- 
tration which carries him far on the road. Let us suppose, he 
says, a laboratory in which certain experiments are in process. 
The Professor assumes in all his demonstration that the natural 
processes in that laboratory will go on unimpeded and unde- 
flected. He is perfectly right in making this assumption. He 
could not otherwise teach Chemistry. But supposing charwomen 
or students break into the laboratory, and these, he says, may 
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be taken to represent Life and Mind respectively. It is quite 
clear that the results of these experiments may be very different 
from those expected by the Professor. In other words the con- 
crete world is richer in possibilities than his abstract view allowed 
for. So the text book views of Science, quite rightly for their 
purpose, are abstract views of the world. But the Universe is 
something greater, richer and more wonderful and awful than 
any merely abstract view can find room for. This is what we 
are constantly forgetting. We make the abstraction of Science 
quite legitimately for our purpose. Our real error consists in 
forgetting that it is only an abstraction after all. It is, of course, 
but an illustration. Yet it will serve to indicate the lines on 
which Epistemology is proceeding today. Many of those who 
are following out these lines of thought have no sympathy what- 
ever with the cause for which I am arguing, but the whole trend 
of thinking is, I believe, opening up the way for a larger and 
deeper understanding of the supernatural, and is antiquating 
the assumption that Nature as we know her is a closed system, 
and the “ Liberal Christian” assumption regarding miracle. 

On the other hand, I believe that the traditional apologetic 
view of miracle is itself defective and has been to some extent 
responsible for that almost instinctive repugnance to it which 
we see in the modern mind. “It would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion,” says Professor Ward of a kindred subject, “to say that 
the Naturalism of today is the logical outcome of the natural 
theology of a century ago.” I believe that Butler’s suggestion 
that the Gospel miracles are but instances of the working of an 
unknown higher law is truer by far than the traditional view that 
they are like the ringing of the bell to call men’s attention to the 
crier’s message. Surely the very figure is enough to condemn it. 
The Bellman theory and miracle looks strangely out of place in 
the great Temple of Nature and of History as we know it today. 
Jesus, it has been truly said, did not do His great deeds in order 
to show that He had the right and power to do them, but because 
He could not help it. “A poet does not write poems to prove 
that he can write poetry, if so, the less poet he. He writes them 
because he cannot help it.” ‘So because of His perfect faith in 
God and love to man and because of the undying Hope that was 
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in Him Jesus healed the sick and stilled the storm and stayed 
the famine and rose from the dead. In other words, He did 
these things because the Spirit of God dwelt in Him without 
measure. The law of the Spirit of Life in Him made Him free 
from the law of sin and death. 

So there seems to me to be growing up the elements of a new. 
and larger and nobler conception of Nature and the Supernatural 
which is at once truer to Scripture and truer to the exceeding 
greatness of God’s universe than the old, and I believe that along 
these lines we shall be able to transcend the difficulties of thought 
which seem so insuperable to “ Liberal Christianity,” and which 
have led it to formulate an illusory concordat with the Spirit of 
our modern time. I believe that concordat to be superficial 
and temporary. Tt is a mere camp of the night, and not a city 
which hath foundation. 


But, fellow students, I do not wish to lead you to think 
lightly of the real difficulties which have led so many able and 
high-minded men to this, as I believe, very imperfect solution. 
These are very real, and though I believe we are on the way to 


solving them, I do not mean to say that they are solved. Did 
time allow I should state what these residuary problems still 
are. Nobody yet, in my judgment, has given any final account 
of the relations between mind and brain, for instance. The whole 
condition of that field is a disgrace to knowledge and a danger 
to religion. The one thing which seems to me quite clear is that 
mind and not brain is the ultimate and creative element, and 
brain the instrument whereby mind functions in the world of 
space and time. But there is a wild No-man’s-land of thought 
here where the surveyor has never taken the levels or drawn 
the contour, and which is camped on by the Red Indians and 
gypsies and outlaws of thought. It is a land where the great 
mists hang; but a land, too, where the great fountains spring. 
It is only one of many such dim territories of the mind. Is there 
any one here who will give himself to the quest, and go up and 
take possession in the name of Him who is the Life and Light 


of men? 
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Kipling has a poem called “ The Explorer” which tells how 
one day a settler on the verge of cultivation was smitten with 
the spirit of unrest. 


“Till a voice as bad as Conscience, rang interminable changes 
On one Everlasting Whisper day and night repeated — so 
Something hidden — go and find it. Go and look behind the Ranges !— 
Something lost behind the Ranges! Lost and waiting for you. Go!” 


All true students of Theology today should hear that voice. 
Surely it is only what we as Christian men should expect to hear. 
The finality of Christianity does not mean that our conception 
of it is final. It means only that Jesus Christ is greater than all 
the centuries; past, present, or to come; so great that faith in 
Him demands also faith in the continual unfolding and revealing 
power of His Holy Spirit. 

But while we frankly grant that there are these problems that 
lie in the way of all spiritual thought and life in such a world 
as ours, we may be quite clear that the Modernist account is no 
adequate explanation. I have been led to criticize it not only 
because of its intellectual unsatisfactoriness, but because it seems 
to me lacking in the dynamic and transforming power of the 
older view. We have confined our discussion to “ Miracle” as 
the salient point, but vitally bound up with this is the question of 
the real power of prayer and of a detailed and individual Provi- 
dence of God, faiths which touch the very springs of the life of 
the soul. If Nature be a closed system then we have a chilling 
hand laid on the very heart of the Christian life. The con- 
ception of God, too, is gravely altered in the Modernist con- 
struction, and here we reach the very centre of all religion. 
There is a great difference surely in moral and spiritual force 
between the Jesus who is only the noblest of the sons of men, 
but who may in time be transcended by the progress of the race, 
and the Jesus who is God manifest in the flesh and who bears 
away the sin of the world. There is an immense difference be- 
tween the Jesus whom we may outgrow, and the Jesus in whom 
we shall always, as we grow, discern new deeps of the Divine. 
If His time will one day be over, how do I know that it is not 
over now; that some new teacher may not shoot past Him and 
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call me beyond Him into the unknown? It is not surprising that 
“Liberal Christianity ” is doing little or nothing for the World- 
Mission. Why should it? It was not “Liberal Christianity ” 
that made this a Christian land. I suspect it is because of a 
subtle inner sense that the view of Modernism however it may 
commend itself to the student as the line of least resistance has 
not in it the necessary arousing and regenerating power. But 
if this be so, surely there is here something graver than any in- 
tellectual deficiency. Never since the first days has the Christian 
Church had so loud and clear a call to duty too great for its 
present attainment as it has today, when Asia is convulsed from 
East to West with the throes of vast spiritual and intellectual 
change, and Africa stands hesitant between Mohammed and 
Christ, and the lands of Christendom seem passing into one of 
those great zones of storm and change which occur so rarely in 
history, and which leave such deep and enduring results in the 
structure of society and the common life of men. 

When we contemplate this vast modern world of ours with 
its incalculable perils on the one hand and dangers on the other, 
the whole Modernist view seems to yield us a God too remote 
and too bound, a Saviour that is too limited, and a faith that is 
too much touched with doubt and fear to meet our need. I be- 
lieve that we have in Christ and His salvation something greater 
and more full of power and joy. The real difficulty lies not so 
much in that Gospel itself as in the poor use we have made of 
it all. But be assured the way to happier and nobler things is 
not to measure it by what men have understood of it and attained, 
but by what it was in itself, as in the days of its pristine power 
and glory it came forth from the Eternal God. May you and 
I so think and so pray and so live that it shall be easier for those 
around us and for those who come after us to believe in God 
and discover the unknown depths of life and power and gladness 
in Him! “ For if we can read and think and pray we have the 
key to all wealth in Earth and in Heaven.” 

Davin S. CAIRNS. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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OUR DIVINE TEACHER 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL, 


Many among us have in these latter days come to a new 
appreciation of God’s Fatherhood. Nor is our age without men 
who have gained a new grasp upon the meaning of the life and 
teaching and work of the Christ. But the sane and serious 
thought of the Church seems almost to have forgotten the Holy 
Spirit. His very name is associated in our minds with the hair- 
splitting discussions of the “ Filiogue”’ controversy or with the 
excesses of ill-balanced fanatics. 

Yet, when we hear the words of the familiar hymn we recog- 
nize that it is truly said of the Holy Spirit that 

“Every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone.” 


We do ourselves real service, therefore, in trying to reach 
a new apprehension of the work of the Holy Spirit in the secret 
places of the human soul. 

We shall be likely to fail in such an attempt if we confine 
ourselves within the limits of scientific accuracy. We must make 
a picture, not a dissection. Figures of speech by which one may 
gain a sense of the relation of the Holy Spirit to us furnish the 
only hopeful material for our undertaking. Such figures must 
not be pressed too far. They prove nothing, and their value 
lies in such correspondence as they may have with the facts. 

The hymn just quoted presents to our thought the Holy Spirit 
working upon us. The creative act by which our Heavenly 
Father made us prolongs itself into a continuous supply of spir- 
itual grace which molds and shapes the human spirit according 
to its own design. There is a profound truth in this point of 
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view which it would be well for us to consider more often than 
we do. But we Americans of the twentieth century are too 
self-conscious to find easy approach from this direction to the 
appreciation we aim to reach. It shall be our endeavor, there- 
fore, to picture the Holy Spirit as working with us rather than 
upon us. 

Conceive, then, if you will, that the Holy Spirit is the Per- 
sonal Magnetism of God. Steer carefully between the Scylla 
of regarding the Spirit as a mere quality or attribute of the 
divine nature and the Charybdis of picturing God as a magnified 
man. Our conception rests on the fact that in all the ages God 
has wooed and won His people by the individual personal con- 
tact of the Holy Spirit with their souls. There is something 
in God that makes us love Him— some conscious, purposeful 
reaching out from the divine heart, that draws and holds the 
heart of man. What we call personal magnetism may help us 
toward an understanding of God’s way with us. 

What personal magnetism is, no man knows. All of us have 
felt it; none of us has explained or even defined it. It may be 
massive and far-reaching, touching multitudes; or it may lay 
hold only on a little group of friends. It often uses graces of 
form and figure, the flash of the eye and the tone of the voice; 
but it may show itself mightily in some little half-blind Paul, 
whose enemies say of him that his bodily presence is weak and 
his speech of no account. Men felt it in the finished oratory of 
Chrysostom, they felt it in the confusing tumult of Phillips 
Brooks’s utterance. 

Examination reveals some of the elements of personal mag- 
netism. Always it produces the conviction in those it affects 
that the man who moves them is sincere. Always it carries a 
sense of genuine and unselfish interest in those who are its 
objects. Always it includes a sympathetic tact that makes you 
believe that the person who charms you knows just how you feel. 
Always it involves a sense of fellowship whereby it seems that 
one who is your superior sits by your side and works with you 
toward the solution of problems of which he knows the answer 
or at least the method. Other constant or variant features of 


personal magnetism will readily occur to you. But when a 
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complete catalogue of them all is made, you will not have the 
thing. Behind all elements is the mystery of force. 

For this force, as it proceeds manward from the divine heart, 
we have a name, and back of the name a self-directing reality. 
The name is the Holy Spirit. The reality we know without com- 
prehending it. The Spirit strives, with groanings that cannot 
be uttered, to make a connection, clear and unbroken, between 
the human heart and the divine life. “ He came sweet influence 
to impart.” He beckons, He calls, He smiles, He wins. Whoso 
hath ears hears the Spirit whispering, and finds God lovely and 
attractive beyond the power of speech. 

Again, conceive the Holy Spirit as the Motherhood of God. 
Always and everywhere men have longed for divine motherhood. 
Often they have been misled by their longing. Because of it, 
pagan religions have been corrupted with gross licentiousness. 
Because of it, the adoration of the mother of Jesus has pushed 
God farther away from the souls of multitudes of devout Chris- 
tians, and has elevated a pure and gracious woman to a height 
whereon humanity cannot stand. Because of. this longing, 
modern Christian Science, praying to “our Father and Mother 
God,” seems with some of its believers practically to have deified 
a woman whose faults of character and of thought are far more 
obvious than those of many of Nazareth. Yet the mistakes to 
which the longing leads cannot quench it. Nor need they. The 
first word of Scripture regarding the divine Spirit reads, in the 
margin of the Revised Version, “And the Spirit of God was 
brooding upon the face of the waters.” As one whom his mother 
comforteth the soul of sinful and weak humanity receives from 
God a tender, brooding kindness that glorifies the eternal 
womanly into the womanly Eternal. 

Be as critical as you will of the form of this thought, insist 
that Scripture and reason emphasize the Fatherhood and the 
Brotherhood of Deity while they leave his Motherhood almost 
(not quite) unmentioned, but let that name “ Comforter,” which 
our Lord gave to the Holy Spirit, include for you the divine 
reality from which the truest and tenderest human motherhood 


springs. 
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Thus far we have been attempting to picture to ourselves the 
quality of the Spirit’s work for us. Let us try by a similar method 
to gain appreciation of the substance of that work. To that end, 


we will conceive it as a process of education. 

The Holy Spirit is more than a teacher; so is the process of 
our education more than the discipline of the schools. In the 
unconscious days of infancy, when self-consciousness begins, 
during early childhood, we get training that is education indeed, 
but we have no teacher. The love of the home surrounds us, 
the mother’s guiding touch directs and guards us, over us and 
about us are loving forces greater and wiser than we. Upon 
them we depend, to them we respond, in their atmosphere we 
grow. Through all this process the Holy Spirit is at work. 
Unseen, often unknown or forgotten, He keeps strong the love 
and wise the guidance by the help of which we move toward the 
place that waits us in life. 

But yet when we say “ education” the schoolroom, the text- 
book and the teacher are pictured in our minds. So we shall go 
on with our thought of the Spirit’s work in this form. It is His 
task to take us in our immaturity and our sin, and to guide us 
thence into all the truth, to bring us to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. Let us then think of the work of 
education as the teacher conceives it. 

The purpose of education is to bring man into-right relation to 
the truth, and so to the full use of himself. To the Christian, truth 
is personalized. The facts of the universe are God’s deeds; the 
laws of the universe are God’s thoughts; the moral law reflects 
God’s character. The aim of Christian education, then, is to bring 
men into the right relation to God. 

The problem of education is a problem of apprehension, of 
discipline, and of attitude. That is to say, the educated man 
is trained to know the truth, to practice the truth, and to love 
the truth, or, in the personal form which our Christian faith 
adopts, to know God, to obey God, and to love God. The 
analysis is easily made. The process, however, moves in a less 
simple fashion. In real education every act involves all three 
elements, in aim at least if not in achievement. For this reason 
education requires a teacher who blends knowledge, discipline 
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and enthusiasm into a massive and magnetic personality. The 
mere scholar, the mere drillmaster, the mere enthusiast, hinders 
his pupil almost as much as he helps him. 

To make this illustration more vivid to your mind, recall the 
teacher who has done the most for you. Perhaps your fellow- 
students shared your admiration; perhaps the teacher was de- 
cidedly unpopular. It is even possible that you feared him your- 
self more than you loved him. But for your life that teacher 
did some things which you can define. He made you learn your 
lessons, or at least feel ashamed when you did not learn them; 
yet he was ever sympathetically ready to help you out of real 
difficulties. He made you vaguely sensible that the lesson of 
the day had its vital relation to the subject of study, and that 
subject of study its own particular and proper relation to the 
whole substance of truth. Perhaps also you were fortunate 
enough to be led by him to feel that the substance of truth is not 
a mere abstraction or a material mass, but that it is filled with 
light and life and love. Then he became an agent and reflector 
of the Holy Spirit, who is Teacher of teachers and Guide into 
all the truth. 

Evidently, then, we are to think of the Holy Spirit as having 
part in all our discoveries of truth. Your implicit and unshak- 
able faith that two and two make four is the result of the Holy 
Spirit’s work with you. Every law of nature men have discov- 
ered, every theory by which they have come closer to the truth, 
is, indeed, within the realm of the Holy Spirit’s activity. But 
the average man’s consciousness finds God more easily in the 
sphere of conduct and feeling, in moral and spiritual relations, 
than in matters of intellect. To gain real appreciation of our 
Teacher’s skill, we must think how he trains us to know and 
love and obey God in the sphere which common speech calls 
religious. 

Discoverers in physics have been busy these last two decades 
in making revelations of the imperceptible. Radium, the 
X-rays, and rays named after several other letters of the alpha- 
bet, the invisible light of the ultra-violet field of the spectrum, 
electric currents used without apparatus for directing them — 
such things as these mark a recognition of realities beyond the 
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reach of our senses. In psychology, investigators have dili- 
gently studied the phenomena of unconscious thought. We are 
better prepared, therefore, than were our fathers to recognize 
that the personal magnetism of God is not limited like the per- 
sonal magnetism of the men who win us. The universe has 
no secrets from its Creator, and He can make constant and pur- 
poseful use of forces upon which sometimes we stumble but 
whose operation we cannot direct. God can reach within our 
hearts, can shape our thought, can stir us by the use not only 
of influences we recognize and name, but also of unnameable 
forces. Try to explain that subtle, unconscious inward change 
that prepared Saul of Tarsus to make immediate surrender to 
the Heavenly vision, and you find yourself in an unexplored 
country full of clouds that gleam with divine glory, but whose 
substance cannot be penetrated by your knowledge. 

Who are we that so receive the grace of God? We are sin- 
ners. We want to know the truth as its masters, not its servants. 
We want all the blessings of education without submitting our- 
selves to its discipline. Or perchance in our wilful waywardness 
we despise the truth and turn away from it to follow the devices 
and desires of our own hearts. To be willing to obey God, we 
must know Him and love Him; to be willing to love Him we must 
make faithful trial of intelligent obedience; and to know Him 
we must already be loving and obedient to Him. Here lies in 
the observable psychology of our own lives a circle of helpless- 
ness which our fathers clumsily tried to express by doctrines 
of natural ability and moral inability. But neither their clumsi- 
ness nor our own can do away with the simple, clear, undeniable 
fact that no man can receive God’s education without God’s 
help. To start towards the glory of the manhood that knows 
and loves and obeys God according to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ, that wins the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus, we must be drawn by the tender win- 
someness of the Holy Spirit to respond with all that is within 
us to the divine love. 

Sometimes our response comes in uprushing surge. So it 
was in that school where your teacher reflected for you the divine 
magnetism. There was a day when light seemed to shine for 
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you, a time when your heart burned within you as the teacher 
spoke — burned with blending worship for him and zeal for 
the truth he made you see. Perhaps such an experience came late 
enough in your life so that it wrought conscious transformation in 
your attitude toward truth; perhaps it came so early that you 
do not remember its coming, but seem always to have found it 
natural and fitting to love the truth and to joy in seeking it; 
perhaps, having so come to you in early days, the vision has 
afterwards become dull and dim until you lapsed into care- 
lessness. But, if in the thought of the schools you are truly 
an educated man, somewhere and somehow that awakening took 
place, and when it took place it was a response of your per- 
sonality to the spirit, the knowledge, the character, the magnetism 
of your teacher. So may we regard conversion as the beginning 
of our willingness to co-operate with God, of our purpose to 
know and love and obey Him. And we may conceive regenera- 
tion as the divine magnetism working within us to make that 
willingness and that purpose steadfast. Without the Spirit’s 
magnetic motherliness other knowledge and other love and 
obedience to the whimsical waverings or the selfish purpose of 
our own wills would keep us from the Heavenly Father, from the 
truth that is light and life and love, 

So also, now and again after that first impulse comes a new 
wave of inward response. It seems to be, doubtless it is, a new 
drawing of the Spirit. As the wise teacher, watching his pupil’s 
progress, knows when the day has come to assert in new measure 
his winsome power, so may our Divine Teacher bring us to the 
point where He can direct upon us a new measure of His grace. 
On our side at least there are times when any educational pro- 
cess leads to the open door. Studying a language, with patient 
and diligent use of grammar and lexicon and daily oral and 
written exercises, the pupil comes on some unforgettable day to 
know that the strange tongue is no longer strange. Patiently 
laboring through proposition after proposition of Euclid, he finds 
himself some day feeling around him and beneath the secure 
framework of geometrical law. So the Apostles and their com- 
panions, having lived in daily converse with Jesus, having been 
saved by His resurrection from the loss of their faith, and hav- 
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ing in quiet meditation and communion together become ready 
for the next forward step, hear the rushing of a mighty wind, 
see lambent tongues of flame alighting upon each other’s heads, 
and go forth to bear witness with power to Jesus of Nazareth 
as risen Lord and Christ. So, again and again in the Christian 
ages, have men mounted as by a great leap to heights whereon 
they have hitherto not dreamed of walking. 

3ut these great crucial experiences, essential though they be, 
are not the characteristic mass of the Spirit’s work. Some of 
the noblest and truest of God’s saints have lived without any 
consciousness of passing through them. Perhaps rather I should 
say that their experiences have been so lacking in tension that 
the storm and tempest, the great surging leap, have been absent. 
Even these lives that seem so smoothly flowing have had their 
definings of purpose, their battles and victories, their realizations 
of achievement, their increases of joy. But, for the placid and 
for the strenuous alike, the divine teaching has proceeded for the 
most part by the way of daily discipline. Each day’s response 
to the Teacher’s winsomeness has brought a little more reverent 
familiarity with God, the truth that lives and loves and shines, 
a little more readiness in our obedience, a little more depth in 
our love. 

If the character of the Holy Spirit be that of a Heavenly 
Mother’s magnetism, if His work for us be that of education, 
it remains for us to think of some of the results of that work 
upon our thinking and our living. Two of these results we 
shall briefly consider. 

Education means simplification. You begin with complexity. 
To the infant, declares Professor William James, the world is 
one big, buzzing, blooming confusion. Fact after fact crowds 
into his brain. By and by he begins to relate these facts to each 
other, and by the time his strength suffices to enable him to tod- 
dle about he has learned to give names to the familiar objects 
about him. So, when he goes to school, lesson upon lesson must 
be learned. He is dazed by the teacher’s assertion that they 
be learned. He is dazed by the teacher’s assertion that they 
really are related to each other. One of my own greatest 
teachers, Leverett Mears, in my day and until now professor of 
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chemistry in Williams College, used to tell us we must learn to 
think chemically. To him the science that he loves long ago 
became a language into whose forms every problem fitted itself 
instinctively. But to his pupils every formula, every reaction, 
every stated fact about element or compound, was just one more 
thing, until at last their patience and his, guided by his skill, 
brought to them something of the power he bade them seek. 

So the facts of life come crowding upon men in the world. 
We feel their pressure now from one side and now from another, 
and we can see little relation between them. Some of them ap- 
pear glorious, some of them terrible; most of them perhaps seem 
neither glorious nor terrible but only drearily monotonous. Life 
is one thing after another, not a purposeful whole. 

Because the wisest of us are still in the midst of our educa- 
tion, none of us have yet learned to see the points of connection 
between some of the incidents of human life and the love and 
light and life of God. Hitherto and so far ahead as we can see, 
‘we must walk by faith and not by sight. But as the motherly 
magnetism of our Teacher leads us on, we come nearer and 
nearer to that simplification where we can see life straight and 
see it whole. Then — yes, and even now — we find God’s Spirit 
to be bringer of comfort in sorrow and giver of the peace that 
passeth understanding. 

Not only does the Holy Spirit’s presence in our souls bring 
forth the fruit of comfort and peace: “ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” As deity transcends humanity, so 
immeasurably the work of God’s magnetic motherhood for us 
surpasses the benefits we have received from our teachers at 
home and in the schools. In so far as the pupil has committed 
himself to this Teacher, he has that value of freedom which 
education brings. The man who has entered into the spirit of 
a language needs not to remind himself of rules of syntax and 
rhetoric, but the thought that is within him clothes itself in 
proper idiom and attractive form without minuteness of effort. 
But God’s liberty goes beyond that measure. Where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, the pupil is free in respect to truth he has not yet 
learned. He is not only free to forget rules of living — 
Pharisaic or Gnostic or Stoic formulas — but also he is free to 
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claim his right to infinite measures of wisdom. He is free to be 
better than his best self, to lay hold on Christ’s ideal for his all- 
sided development, to love the things that are good and beautiful 
and true. He is free from the limitations of self-interest, de- 
pendent for self-respect not on outward relations but on inward 


realities. 

He can love his enemies; he can let his smile and his kindly 
word fall upon the just and the unjust. He need consider no 
motive, no interest, no circumstance, but need only consider the 
truth and respond to it. So shall we live in Heaven; so, far 
more nearly than we do, may we live on the earth if we receive 
the Spirit aright. 

Have I spoken inadequately? Less inadequately I might 
well have spoken, but adequately no man can speak. Trans- 
cendent Magnetism, infinite Motherhood, perfect Revelation of 
living and loving truth, grant us grace so to respond to Thee 
that we shall know that which we cannot speak, and shall give 
Thee the joy of finding in our humble and loyal hearts a-dwell- 
ing which Thou canst make worthy of Thyself. 


Joun LuTHER KILBon. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


The interaction of Christianity and civilization is one of the 
most profound and complex subjects of investigation. That the 
Church of Christ has from the beginning exerted powerful and 
even revolutionary influences upon the history, character, and 
social order of nations is a fact which must be considered in 
presence of its correlative. For the church in the whole range 
of its life, its theology, organization, and spirit, has taken shape 
and color from the character of each nation and each age. The 
spirit that is in the church is not indeed wholly subject to the 
natural forces of man’s life. It can never be wholly quenched 
or lose its inherent character. But in working upon the chang- 
ing facts of human experience, its own modes of manifestation 
are necessarily modified. Partly this comes through the ever 
imperfect ideas of the nature and method of the gospel which 
are held by those who are of the church and who guide its 
affairs. Partly it arises from the necessity for proclaiming the 
gospel in a language which each nation will understand and of 
ordering the affairs of the church in a manner which will make 
its spirit to some extent effective. 

If, then, we are to speak intelligently in this article of the 
manner in which the spirit of our own age is affecting Chris- 
tianity, we must begin by briefly stating some of the fundamental 
characteristics of that spirit. It would be rash, of course, to 
attempt a description in so brief an article of all the varied forms 
in which the spirit of our age finds expression. We must be 
content to name the three which seem to operate most power- 
fully and over the widest areas of modern experience. We 
shall call them for our present purpose the three fundamental 
principles, viz.: The Principle of Freedom, The Principle of 
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Objectivity, and The Principle of Utility. It goes without say- 
ing that none of these operates as it were in vacuo, We can see 
it nowhere in isolation, unmodified, reigning with unchallenged 
tyranny over the human mind. All the inherent qualities of 
human nature, all the traditional modes of thought and of social 
organization form the conditions under which these forces work. 
Moreover, they modify each other. The principle of freedom 
receives a certain form as well as restraint and direction from 
the other two principles, while it in turn has contributed both 
force and trend to their action upon our contemporary life both 
in church and state. 

I. The Principle of Freedom. The idea of freedom is, of 
course, not a new one. Nor has its triumph among modern 
human societies come about suddenly. Long centuries of strug- 
gle for liberty lie behind our parliaments, our constitutional mon- 
archies and our republics. Nevertheless it is clear that in the 
nineteenth century freedom passed out of its negative into its 
positive stage of development, and progress in its realization 
became accelerated over very wide reaches of human life. So 
far did the acceptance of the democratic principle go that in 
Great Britain and America it appeared in extreme forms of in- 
dividualism. The rule, Jaissez faire, especially in the industrial 
and commercial world, led to disorder and to new forms of 
tyranny so monstrous as to cause a reaction, not only towards 
theoretical socialism, but in the practical restriction of individual 
action. In the political life of the leading countries the chief 
problem of the hour is the discovery of those methods by which 
the evils of an extreme individualistic freedom can be controlled 
so as to produce order, justice and peace between the various 
classes of citizens. Those nations in which freedom is most 
enjoyed are at this hour most deeply and anxiously concerned 
about the discovery of those new and higher methods by which 
that very freedom, that recognition of the rights, responsibility 
and authority of the individual citizen shall be used to control 
his own selfishness, correct the effects of his ignorance, and 
bring to bear upon his disruptive tendencies the unifying forces 
of his own enlightened conscience. No task more sublime than 
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this has ever confronted the mind of man; and today half the 
world is consciously and deliberately dealing with it. 

These phenomena are reflected in the church of today. In 
its life the principle of freedom was indeed active from the first. 
While the idea was still vague and almost purely negative alike 
for philosophers and statesmen, the writers of the New Testa- 
ment won from the gospel a conception of freedom which was 
at once definite and real. As citizens of the Kingdom of God, 
they knew what freedom is alike in the absence of alien and 
degrading restrictions and in the possession by each individual 
and by the Christian community as a whole of the noblest powers 
of a personal being. The enlightened conscience and the deliv- 
ered will of each man was, through the indwelling Spirit of 
Christ, the source of a life which possessed a dignity above that 
of kings, and for the development of the race a power above that 
of armies and senates. Through a long and dark history the 
Christian consciousness had to pass ere the modern days dawned. 
Then, with the rise of Protestantism the liberty of the Christian 
man entered upon a new and higher phase of its history. The 
story of the Protestant churches is the story, in large part at 
least, of the manner in which and the forces through which the 
modern conceptions of political liberty and social responsibility 
have been made the mighty forces which they are today. 

Within the life of the church itself the principal fact has 
been the removal of the authority of the state over the religious 
thought and practice of its citzens. No longer can ecclesiastics 
count upon the strong arm of the civil magistrate to enforce 
uniformity of belief and worship. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church finds itself baffled by this situation. For if any of its 
people adopt the principles of modernism, or even any minor 
modification of its principles, all that can be done is to forbid 
them the privileges of that church. But the same power, and 
no more, belongs to every communion in Christendom. The 
exercise of this freedom appears in the immense variety of theo- 
logical opinion which characterizes the modern Christian world, 
in the formation of innumerable sects, and even in that unre- 
strained neglect of the religious life in all its aspects, which are 
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among the most remarkable and portentous characteristics of our 
day. Freedom has run riot in the spiritual life of man. Every- 
one feels himself at liberty to believe or profess to believe, what 
seems right in his own eyes, as if there were no standard and 
no arbiter anywhere. He may practice any form of worship or 
none, as he chooses. He may deny all religions, or he may found 
a new one, if only he has the passion and the skill to persuade 
others, in the exercise of their freedom, to follow him. The 
spirit of experiment is abroad, as the twin brother of the spirit 
of individual freedom, and in the religious sphere it is at present 
little restrained or guided by those social interests which so 
speedily curtail the vagaries of individualism in the spheres of 
commerce and civil government. 

It is natural, therefore, that one of the most pressing theo- 
logical and practical problems of the day should be that of 
Authority. The literature on this subject is growing rapidly, 
and it is significant that so large a proportion of the books in 
which it is discussed should come from the theologians of the 
English Church or from the communions most directly affected 
by its spirit and its claims. 

There are three elements in the life of the church which are 
directly modified by the spirit of freedom. (1) First, there is 
the use of creeds. For it is evident that any positive religion 
must present as its central claim to the attention and obedience 
of man a definite interpretation of man and his relations, of his 
origin and destiny, his responsibility and the meaning of his life. 
Where, then, in the Christian religion is that authoritative in- 
terpretation to be found, in such a manner that all who would 
be called Christians must heartily and sincerely accept it, and 
obey it in its practical issues? 

(2) Second, there is the question of organization. There is 
no such thing as organization without authority, and all au- 
thority of such a kind does limit, or rather, it does condition the 
freedom of each individual member of the institution to which 
he belongs. This is so obvious that many persons avoid direct 
affiliation with any Christian community today for the express 
purpose of escaping the obligations involved. The problem here 
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becomes complicated by two facts, the first being that no organi- 
zation can be effective and self-propagating which does not define 
its meaning, aim and spirit by some more or less definite form 
of doctrinal statement. The second fact is that all church organi- 
zations seek to justify their existence by an appeal either to the 
form of church organization supposed to have been established 
by Christ and His apostles, or at least to the fundamental spiri- 
tual and ethical principles which were in operation in the apos- 
tolic church, as they are referred to in the New Testament. 
While historical science is making it impossible to maintain that 
a fixed system was instituted by our Lord or His apostles, the 
appeal to fundamental principles is opening the way for a more 
just valuation of the various systems of church government now 
in vogue as to their spiritual meaning and their practical force 
in the spread of the kingdom of God. This movement of thought 
is exercising great influence upon the various interesting experi- 
ments for the federation or reunion of the Protestant denomina- 
tions. Freedom is making for unity after the divisions which 
it had seemed to create and foster. 

(3) The third element on which the expounders of authority 
in some quarters rest their case is the sacramental doctrine. 
Where the grace of God is supposed to flow through the sacra- 
ments there is a significant division of opinion. Some believe 
that it is a grace inherent in the whole community of believers 
and available under whatever forms of administration they may 
be organized. Others assert that the transmission of this grace 
is limited to a certain form of organization, viz., the Epis- 
copal, and that only three churches in Christendom, the Greek 
Orthodox, the Roman Catholic, and the Anglican, have pre- 
served this heritage. True authority therefore rests only with 
them, since their priests alone are the media through whom the 
saving power of God reaches the individual. Here again, how- 
ever, the principle of freedom is powerfully at work. It is be- 
coming less credible with the spread of education and of mutual 
understanding among the members of all sections of Christianity, 
that the salvation described in the New Testament is thus nar- 


rowly conditioned. 
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There is one active force whose authority is alone indisput- 
able, and to which along all lines of argument all schools are 
ultimately driven. It is a distinctive note of the “ Zeitgeist in 
Christianity ” that this force is more and more emphasized and 
acknowledged throughout the world. It is the force of Christian 
character, the power of the Holy Spirit in the lives of all who 
have a living faith in Christ and, through that a personal fellow- 
ship with God. 

II. The Principle of Objectivity. The modern spirit is 
characterized by what may be briefly called the Worship of 
Fact. It is to be distinguished from the spirit of the older ration- 
alism which — believing (1) that Reason is the key to all reality ; 
(2) that the human mind can analyze and employ the funda- 
mental laws of reason; and so (3) that man possesses in his 
own logical processes the means of discovering all truth — was 
prepared to assert what must have been true and what must be 
true in nature. It is to be distinguished from the older theo- 
logical dogmatism. According to that system certain ultimate 
definitions of truth have been achieved by the church, which con- 
stitute a body of law, under whose guidance the human mind 
must carry on its work, and accepting which the soul is saved. 
The revolt against these two points of view — which have many 
features in common — is one of the greatest events in human 
history. 

The revolt has been itself a long process and is bound up with 
the growth of the natural sciences. They have prospered just 
in proportion as men have learned to wait upon, to watch, to 
interpret the facts. All the instruments of precision in scientific 
research are but extensions of the power of the senses, and be- 
tween their invention and the advance of knowledge the interaction 
is constant and the resultant accumulation of truth has been 
immeasurable. The ideal attitude of the typical man of science 
has been that of cool, impartial inquiry into the objects of the 
physical universe and their laws of action. He has sought to 
eliminate personal bias and to cherish a pure objectivity of spirit, 
careless of the results of his discoveries upon society in any of 
its aspects, economic, zsthetic, or religious. To see the object, 
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to find the fact, to discover the law, to know the truth has been 
his supreme passion and labor. 

The achievements of modern science have been closely associ- 
ated with the elaboration of the theory of evolution. It is true 
that the conception of evolution is very old. But, as a French 
writer has said, “To reduce general ideas to a formula is to 
change salipetre into powder.” This is what Lamarck, Darwin, 
Wallace, and Spencer combined to do. They compelled the 
minds of two generations to think in terms of evolution, as they 
defined it. The ideas of natural selection, survival of the fittest, 
struggle for existence, growth of the simple into the complex, of 
the lower into the higher, came to exercise a veritable tyranny 
over the minds of men, from which they are only beginning to 
be released, and that slowly. The truth in these conceptions has 
yet to be separated from error ere the modern mind shall regain 
the truly spiritual view of the universe. But all through the 
history of these two generations the principle of objectivity was 
supposed to be bound up with this limited view of evolution. It 
swept through their minds like a mighty, cleansing wind. The 
fevers and the fears of ancient beliefs and devotions were said 
to be exorcised. Many prophesied the speedy end of all super- 
natural religion, and held that science must become the complete 
and only guide to human conduct and destiny. We have now 
come to a period in which the idea of evolution must itself be 
mastered if its splendid values are to be conserved. “ We are 
all evolutionists; but what is evolution?” That is the mood of 
the hour. 

Within the church this new spirit has deeply affected alike 
the course of theology, the tone of the pulpit, and even the prac- 
tical methods of parish work and missionary enterprise. 

In the first place, the principle of objectivity has meant the 
rebirth of historical science as applied to the whole field of 
religious history. The “evolution of religion,” as it was inevit- 
ably called, became the subject of investigation, like flowers and 
stars, like philosophy and statecraft. The aim of the science of 
religion is to describe the phenomena of man’s beliefs and wor- 
ship as carefully, as thoroughly, as impartially as any other class 
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of natural or historical facts. It is too soon to gauge the effect 
of this on the minds of educated people outside the church, 
though signs are not wanting that it may prove itself one source 
of the revival of the religious sentiment among those who had 
tended to despise it. But within the church the effect of this 
study is most marked. Largely nourished by the better educated 
missionaries, our fuller knowledge of the place and power of 
religion throughout the history of the race has, on the one hand, 
awakened a deeper sympathy for all the truth which has been 
reached anywhere and in any age, and has, on the other hand, 
deepened the consciousness that in Christianity the supreme and 
final gift of God’s grace is offered to all men. The comparative 
study of religion has deeply affected various parts of Christian 
doctrine, especially our conception of revelation and inspiration. 
It is deepening and widening the significance of the incarnation, 
and of the principle of faith. It has shaken the former ideas of 
eschatology so deeply that, at present, there is nothing but con- 
fusion in that field where at one time beliefs were so definite and 
so strong. It is also making changes in the discussion of the 
doctrines of sin and atonement, of the work of the Holy Spirit 
and the processes of individual salvation. The effort of a certain 
school to reduce Christianity to the level of a merely eclectic 


‘ ” 


religion by tracing its doctrines to their “ roots” in other reli- 
gions must, of course fail. But on the other hand this which claims 
to be the final faith of mankind, must henceforth be studied and 
interpreted in the light of the general religious spirit of man. 
(2) The “principle of objectivity” has been applied with 
strenuous and even startling energy to the study of the Bible. 
It is no exaggeration to say that more toil and more learning, 
and more genius have not been put into any other one field of 
investigation than into this. Needless to say, the results of this 
labor have been of varied kinds. If we must recognize the wis- 
dom and grace of much of the work, we must with equal frank- 
ness say that no literature has been the playground of so much 


ingenious, and even willful, folly. Almost every conceivable 
account has been given of the origin, history, and authority of 


these books and of every paragraph in them. In the very name 
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of the “principle of objectivity ” the most arbitrary subjective 
tests of truth have been too often employed, alike by conserva- 
tives and radicals. Nevertheless, the general result of this 
severe and relentless scrutiny of the Biblical literature has been 
to deepen acquaintance with its history and its teaching. Even 
the conservative student now realizes as few did a hundred years 
ago that the revelation of God’s will was a gradual process, 
“here a little,” there a little more and sometimes very little any- 
where. 

A man needs to be blind to objective facts to ignore the com- 
plementary truth that in that history of Hebrew religion an actual 
revelation of the character and purpose of God has been made. 
The objective study of the history of religion as a whole is 
making clearer than ever for the vast majority of Christian theo- 
logians the continuous and progressive work of God’s Spirit 
throughout that history which, beginning with Abraham, cul- 
minates in the Person of our Lord and the experience of His 
apostles. The entire course of Biblical science has compelled a 
revision of many traditional beliefs regarding the origin, author- 
ship, and historical authority of these documents. It has com- 
pelled us as it were to breathe the secular air amid which the 
prophets spoke and the apostles wrote their letters. It has made 
us to realize very vividly that they lived in a definite social and 
religious atmosphere which very largely molded both their 
thought and its expression. 

Hence the method of using the Scriptures for theological 
purposes is surrounded with difficulties which were not felt when 
they were regarded apart from their historical environment, 
simply as inspired documents, addressed word by word directly 
to the theologian of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Natu- 
rally this fact has contributed to the doctrinal maelstrom in which 
the barque of the church is tossing today. In the name of objec- 
tivity we have the wildest use of purely subjective and individual 
tests. The Bible is made to yield whatever form of doctrine each 
one chooses to find there. It is, nevertheless, a fact that among 
true scholars there is less dispute today as to what the prophets 
and apostles did actually believe and teach. The principle of 
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objectivity has triumphed so far; and it requires but time and 
certain forms of development in its life and experience to dis- 
cover to the church in general in what relation it stands, for 
practice and theory alike, to the ascertained teaching of the 
Scriptures. 

Meanwhile it is of importance to note the fact that the felt, 
acknowledged, or experienced, authority of the Bible is spreading 
over the human race. This also is an objective fact in its history 
and bears directly and instructively upon the question as to what 
it is in the teaching of Scripture which the Divine Spirit uses 
as a redemptive force in the human heart and conscience. 

(3) A third field may be named, in which the principle of 
objectivity is working with immense power today. This is the 
field of Church History. Here, too, the relentless spirit of 
modern science applies its microscope and its scalpel to the story 
of institutions, doctrines, and customs. We can see them as they 
grew under the stress of outward circumstances as well as by 
virtue of an inner vital energy. Here, too, the method and its 
results are at present disconcerting for certain types of mind. 
It seems to them to take away the divine significance of an in- 
stitution or the authority of a doctrine, or the gracious power 
of a ceremony if you can see it grow from generation to genera- 
tion. Just so is it when men watch the growth of an organism, 
as Darwinism in a memorable passage confessed. The scrutiny 
of the single steps seems to paralyze the power of interpreting 
the completed fact. And it is true that in the case of the church 
many inherited beliefs have been deeply changed, if not shat- 
tered, by the objective study of their history. The question of 
church organization cannot longer be viewed as having been 
determined by explicit instructions of Jesus to His disciples. The 
history of the sacraments takes on a new aspect when their doc- 
trine in the early church is compared with the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the non-Christian and mystic cults. And undoubtedly 
the whole field of doctrine regarding the last things has been 
for our day made uncertain and for some minds quite irrelevant 
through a study of the influence of heathen thought upon its 
development. In spite of all these things the minute investiga- 
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tion of church history, while tending to encourage the spirit of 
toleration and charity, is again concentrating attention on the 
essentials of the Christian faith. 

Finally it is interesting to remember that the objective scien- 
tific spirit is urgently demanding that men shall consider and 
answer the question, What is the essence of Christianity? This 
must be or should be answered in the same calm spirit as the 
question, What is Mohammedanism? or Buddhism? It is per- 
haps evident even now that a good many so-called interpretations 
of Christianity at once lose their meaning when set in contrast 
with the straight question, What is the Christianity which con- 
quered the Roman Empire, civilized savage Europe, and today 
spreads over the world? When the answer to the question be- 
comes based on the objective facts and is distinguished from what 
individuals think that Christianity ought to have been, a long 
step will have been taken towards laying the foundations of a 
reconstructed theology and reawakening the confident zeal of the 
church. 

III. The Principle of Utility. We have seen that the Prin- 
ciple of Freedom and the Principle of Objectivity have both 
contributed to the characteristic spirit of our age. The dangers 
of a free individualism have been, to some extent, counteracted by 
the spirit which we have called the worship of fact. Each prin- 
ciple has been only partially realized, whether in the life of the 
state or of the church, and their co-operation is incomplete every- 
where. But this coalition of the forces already considered is 
being aided and directed by that utilitarian spirit which fills the 
air of our day. Like every other good principle, this one has 
its virtues and its dangers, but no one can deny or escape its 
power. This principle began to disengage itself from that mass 
of undefined impulses which control human history even before 
they are identified and defined, about one hundred years ago. 
And, as was natural, its elucidation in the field of thought was 
parallel with the extension of its application to society. When 
modern science began to create modern industry, a great stimu- 
lus was given to the utilitarian idea. Manufactories can only 
live by working for the multitude. They can only thrive as the 
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whole body of citizens thrive. Thus the upward trend of the 
laboring masses began. It was when economists and politicians 
like Bentham and Mill looked at these facts that virtue seemed 
to put on a new face, and utilitarianism appeared among the 
systems of thought. It seemed to them that the right is that 
which is the useful, and the useful they began by defining as 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” That ideal 
has exerted incalculable influence not only upon philosophic 
speculation, but upon practical politics. Irresistibly it has in- 
vaded religious thought and the practical work of the churches. 
This tendency has induced many to make their theology and 
their practice homocentric instead of theocratic. Whereas before 
man was mainly conceived of as existing for the glory of God, 
that has been condemned as making God appear selfish. But 
the contrary has been insisted on, that God exists for the beati- 
tude of man, and of man here upon the earth, of the society that 
is visible, rather than the celestial city which is future and in- 
visible. 

For a time this tide was resisted by the prevalence in this 
country of an idealistic philosophy. But its barriers have at last 
been attacked with great vigor by the latest expression of the 
utilitarian spirit, now calling itself Pragmatism. “ What works 
is true” is the motto of the day. We must have a “ cash value” 
James maintained for all the ideas which we would announce as 
living, actual and “real” ideas. We need not enter into detail 
about the conditions and powers of this lively warfare. It is 
symptomatic of the Zeitgeist, and that is the reason for naming 
it here. There are many signs that pragmatism, which in theol- 
ogy began to appear, before philosophy took account of it, in 
the “ value judgment ” of the Ritschlian theology, is going to be 
applied with characteristic courage by young theologians to the 
solution of the whole range of their own problems. The exist- 
ence of God is going to be “ proved,” the person of Christ to 
be defined or valued, the atonement to be interpreted, Christian 
experience to be elucidated by an alliance of psychology and 
pragmatic philosophy. This is the air we breathe today in reli- 
gious thought. “Freedom” seems to give every man the right 
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to think as he will; “ Objectivity” seems to guide him to the 
lower theory of evolution (Darwinian and Spencerian in prin- 
ciple even when it talks in Christian sentiment) ; “ Utility ” seems 
to compel him to answer all questions with a form of words 
which shall have an immediate bearing upon human experience 
on its visible, social, and earthly side. It is a confused atmo- 
“sphere. Objective standards are openly disowned. The thought 
of the past is past and done with. Whence the correctives are to 
arise it may be hard to say. But no doubt the eternal voice of 
conscience and the persistent, unquenchable laws of reason will 
gradually assert themselves. For in the spirit of man there 
still resides that power which can lay hold of truth, and catch 
glimpses of the very life of an unchanging God. And in the 
persistent life of the church these treasures of truth are securely 
held and will shine out again. 


WILLIAM DouGLas MACKENZIE. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Women of Ancient Israel, by Charlotte H. Adams, is a little handbook 
designed for Bible classes in Young Women’s Christian Associations. 
The characters chosen for study are Sarah, Rebecca, Deborah, Ruth, 
Jezebel, the Shuite and the ideal wife of Prov. 31. No effort is made to 
go into the literary or historical] problems presented by the narratives 
of these personages, but they are treated as typical figures for the religious 
life, and the spiritual suggestions of their characters are brought out 
in a happy and useful fashion. (National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, pp. 104, 40 cents.) ) Se 


No problem of Old Testament criticism presents such difficulties to 
the historian as the narrative of the Patriarchs in the Book of Genesis. 
In Dr. Wiliam H. Thomson’s Life and Times of The Patriarchs, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, we might expect from the title to have an investi- 
gation of this problem; nothing, however, is further from its real scope. 
The fundamental question in all historical investigation, the nature and 
value of the sources, is not touched by the author until the last two 
chapters. There he maintains the astonishing view that the Book of 
Genesis cannot have been written by Moses, because it displays detailed 
knowledge of the land of Canaan, but that it was composed by Joseph 
in his old age for the instruction of his sons Manasseh and Ephraim. 
In support of this startling contribution to Pentateuchal criticism no 
argument is given, except that we know a papyrus written by an Egyptian 
prime minister for the instruction of his sons centuries before Joseph’s 
time. The Book of Job he assigns to the time of the twelfth dynasty 
of Egypt, 2500 B. C., because in Job 42: 11, Job’s family give him rings 
of gold, and only in the times of the twelfth dynasty was this form of 
using gold represented on the Egyptian monuments. Moses received 
this book from Jethro when he sojourned in the land of Midian. On 
this flimsy basis of documentary criticism he rests his conceptions of 
the history of the Patriarchs. The harmonistic theories of the last editors 
of the Pentateuch are accepted by him without hesitation, and all of the 
incidents are assumed to be strictly historical, with the curious exception 
that the list of Keturah’s descendants in Genesis 25 is pronounced “a 
clumsy forgery of later times,” because of its conflict with the genealogies 
in Genesis 10. What this book really is, is not a discussion of the life 
and times of the Patriarchs, but an illustration of the stories of Genesis 
from modern Oriental life. As its author says, it is a supplement to 
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the well-known “Land and the Book,” written by his father W. M. 
Thomson. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, pp. 285, $1.20.) SP. 


The Student's Historical Geography of the Holy Land, by Rev. W. W. 
Smith is an excellent little handbook of biblical geography designed for 
the use of advanced courses in graded Sunday Schools. The work as 
a whole is well done, and shows intelligent use of the large standard 
textbooks on the subject. The only serious defect is the too great de- 
pendence which the author places upon ecclesiastical tradition in the 
location of the historical sites around Jerusalem. There is absolutely 
no evidence, for instance, of the identification of the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat with the Brook Kidron. The traditional location of Gihon at the 
upper end of Hinnom, the modern Widy er-Rababi, is also contrary to 
all the biblical evidence. The best modern authorities are agreed that 
Gihon is identical with the modern Virgin’s Fount in the Valley of Kidron. 
The traditional placing of Zion on the. high western hill is also contrary 
to the biblical evidence, which always identifies Zion with the Temple 
Mount. Modern archaeologists, including even the Dominican Monks 
of St. Stephen’s, agree in placing Zion on the eastern hill. The so-called 
Pool of Hezekiah is not mentioned before the Roman period, and is 
certainly not identical with the Pool constructed by Hezekiah to bring 
the water from Gihon, which lay in the Valley of the Kidron. The 
author’s following of tradition in these cases is all the more surprising 
inasmuch as he very properly rejects the genuineness of the traditional 
Holy Sepulchre, since it lies inside of the line of the city wall in the time 
of Christ. These are minor defects in an otherwise excellent little hand- 
book. It is provided with maps and small photographs of biblical sites. 
In the case of the latter more care might have been used in sifting tradi- 
tional identifications, for instance, one photograph bears the title “ House 
of Simon,” without any suggestion that this identification rests only upon 
the latest and most dubious of traditions. In the list of photographs 
given in the introduction care also should have been taken to discriminate 
the pictures of genuine biblical sites from the pictures of spurious holy 
places of Greek and Latin Catholic legend. (The Sunday School Times 
Company, pp. xxi, 65, 75 cents.) L. B. P. 


Two main methods of forming an estimate of the Bible prevail in the 
Church at the present time. The first is the deductive method, which 
from certain presuppositions concerning the nature of God and his 
revelation infers what sort of a book the Bible must be; the second is the 
inductive method, which from exhaustive examination of the facts seeks 
to determine what the Bible really is. The deductive method is the one 
that has been commonly used in the Church down to the beginning of 
the last century, the inductive method is the one followed by modern 
higher criticism. The late Prof. Willis J. Beecher of Auburn Theological 
Seminary in his work entitled Reasonable Biblical Criticism, frankly avows 
himself an adherent of the deductive method of biblical interpretation. In 
his opening chapter he asserts that modern critical views are the fruit of 
an agnostic attitude toward God and revelation, and that his criticism is to 
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be based upon orthodox conceptions. Following the example of the old 
Protestant creeds and theologians, he concludes that God must have 
given a revelation of himself, and that the Bible must be that revelation. 
Since God is perfect, the Bible must be a perfect revelation. The old 
Protestant creeds followed this method to its logical conclusion and 
asserted that even the vowel-points and accents of the Hebrew text were 
plenarily and verbally inspired. Dr. Beecher is not willing to go quite 
so far. All that he thinks necessary to claim is that the Bible is sub- 
stantially true in its historical statements. He is willing to admit textual 
corruption and inadvertent errors of fact or of quotation, but he is not 
willing to admit that important misconceptions or contradictions can 
exist in a book which claims to be the word of God. 

Having thus settled in advance what the Old Testament must be in 
order to correspond with his conception of what a divine revelation ought 
to be, he then proceeds to a discussion of those portions of the Old Testa- 
ment in regard to which the modern critical view differs most widely 
from the traditional view. The existence of documents in the Pentateuch 
may be admitted, he thinks, provided that the analysis is not carried so 
far as to set the documents in contradiction to one another. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch, but it must 
have been written near enough to his time to be strictly historical. The 
chronology of the historical books of the Old Testament must be main- 
tained in contradiction to the Assyro-Babylonian chronology, even when 
the latter is confirmed by astronomical observations. As a whole he 
maintains that archaeology confirms the traditional conception of the 
Old Testament. In the case of the other disputed books, such as Daniel, 
Ezra, Esther, he holds that modern views cannot be accepted because 
they are inconsistent with the theory of inspiration that he has postulated. 

This book is an interesting specimen of the thought of a scholar of 
the old school who has been strongly influenced by the modern scien- 
tific method, but has been unable to yield himself completely to its in- 
fluence. It may help some people who are also in process of transition 
from the old thought to the new but it is in no sense a contribution to 
Old Testament criticism. Most men of today will feel that the only safe 
way in which to form a conception of the Bible is by laborious investi- 
gation of the phenomena of the Bible. The world that we should construct 
a priori from the conception of God is not the world that we actually live 
in, and it may well be that the Bible that we think God ought to have 
given us is not the Bible of reality. (The Sunday School Times Com- 


pany, pp. xvii, 335, $1.50.) 


Mr. Groscup’s Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of Christ 
should be of interest and help to Bible students who desire variety rather 
than accuracy of information. This small book of less than fifty pages 
contains, besides colored maps and charts, a chronological outline of 
Jesus’ life, harmonizing the Gospel records, tables of the Miracles and 
the Parables, a Calendar of the Jewish year, measured up to the English 
months and to the English dates for 1911 and 1915, a table of the Herodian 
family and a dictionary of the principal names and words found in the 
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Gospels, together with a short list of useful books for the study of the 
Gospel history. The characteristic feature of the book lies in its colored 
charts. There are two of them. The first one visualizes by means of 
colors, lines, squares and small maps the progress of the life of Jesus; 
the second, which is much larger, does the same for His ministry. Were 
Mr. Groscup better acquainted with the present historical interpretation 
of the Gospels, these charts and his outline harmony would be more re- 
liable. As it is, they fail at so many points to represent the facts ,that 
those who use his book must continually correct his statements and to 
a certain extent recast the presentation of the life and the ministry which 
they give. (Sunday School Times Company, $1.00.) M. W. J. 


The Scotch Series of Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private 
Students has just been added to by a compact and scholarly commentary 
on Colossians, under the authorship of Rev. S. R. Macphail, of Liverpool. 
It is an admirably done piece of work. The Introduction is not exten- 
sive — as there is no need that it should be — and gathers its critical dis- 
cussion around the one ever fascinating subject of the Epistle —the false 
teaching in the Colossian community. The author rightly points out 
that the fundamental theme of the letter is not this teaching, but the 
Apostles’ teaching of the great Mystery of Christ —the false teaching 
coming into the Epistle incidentally for exposure in its straying from 
and opposition to the truth. His interpretation of the much discussed 
portion of the second chapter which is given to this exposure is refresh- 
ingly original. Appendices to the Commentary are scholarly —the most 
serviceable being that on Mithraism and Christianity. Of all the N. T. 
Epistles, Colossians, perhaps, is the one which can be least effectively 
studied without a knowledge of the relations of these two great move- 
ments that challenged the moral life of the Roman Empire. (Imported 
by Scribner.) M. W. J. 


In contributing to the cherished task, revived from the time of Strauss, 
of disproving the historical fact of Jesus of Nazareth, the Rationalist 
Press Association has issued another book by Professor Drews of Karls- 
ruhe on the Christ-Myth. It is entitled The Witnesses to the Historicity 
of Jesus and is an abbreviated and amended version for English readers 
of the second part of his work on “ Die Christusmythe.” The chief aim 
of this part of his larger work is “to collect, examine, and refute the 
arguments which are advanced on the theological side for the historicity 
of Jesus” (p. ix), in which he acknowledges his special indebtedness to 
the English writer J. M. Robertson, and the American author W. B. 
Smith. He admits that the question of the existence of Jesus is an 
historical one which must be determined with the resources of historical 
research; at the same time he claims that the final decision must be made 
by philosophy. Having reverted practically to the philosophy by which 
Strauss and the men of his day were controlled he comes naturally to 
the conclusion which Strauss voiced in his treatment of the Gospels, only 
dressing it in the phrase and wording of the modern age. 

His material is divided into three sections the first of which considers 
the non-Christian witnesses, the second, the witness of Paul, and the 
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last, the witness of the Gospels. As to the non-Christian witnesses there 
are none really to consider; as to Paul, when he is considered it is found 
that he gives no evidence for the existence of Jesus; in fact “there is 
no other source of the belief in an historical Jesus but the Gospels” 
(p. 122). 

It is interesting, therefore, to note how he proceeds in handling the 
testimony which the Gospels produce. His first step is to assail the 
credibility of the Gospels as historical documents, together with that 
of their logical source (Q) —in which effort he may be referred to 
Stanton’s calm and dispassionate study of the question in “The Gospels 
as Historical Documents.” 

Having disposed of the Gospels themselves he sweeps aside the wit- 
ness of the Christian tradition with the naive remark that since the rise 
of historical inquiry in the eighteenth century, the existence of Jesus 
has been constantly assailed, and then adds the somewhat surprising 
statement that before that century no one had ever believed in an historical 
Jesus (p. 130 f.) —a statement that adjusts itself with considerable 
difficulty to the fact of the life and work of the early disciples. 

The author then takes up the method of the Historical Criticism of 
the Gospels, knowing under that name, of course, nothing outside the 
radical criticism current in his own country and considering it in that 
final expression which it gives of itself in Schmiedel’s “nine pillars” 
of the historical fact of Jesus’ existence. He shows in a way, deserving 
to be shown, that either the pillars must be multiplied to the building of 
a larger structure than Schmiedel would care to see erected, or the whole 
house must come down. 

Over against this bankrupt method, he discloses that on which the 
solvent theory of the Christ-myth is built. It starts with a conviction, 
born of the confession of the radical critics that, assuming the impossi- 
bility of the supernatural in Jesus, the Gospels are religious treatises 
rather than historical writings. This being so it is clear, the author says, 
that the critics have not carried their study to its logical conclusion, 
which is, that these Gospels aim, not to represent an historical human 
Jesus as a divine being, but to describe as a real man, one who originally 
was a legendary god (p. 145). 

This brings the author finally to the interpretation of the historical 
dress in which the God Jesus is placed before us in the Gospels. Inasmuch 
as the fundamental idea of the myth theory is that the history is only 
a symbolical clothing of the legend (p. 167), he proceeds to an allegorical 
interpretation of it which finds the “ germ-cell” of the story in the suffer- 
ing servant of Isaiah (p. 169) and develops it, through varied contribu- 
tions of astral lore, with an ingenuity that betrays a better acquaintance 
with mythology than with Christianity. 

This done, the author reverts to his original query whether there is 
any scientific justification in the claim of criticism that the Gospel narra- 
tive could not have been invented. Certainly, with such an exegesis as 
he indulges in there is not. The whole story of Jesus is simply another 
development of the folk instinct to clothe with facts the ancient fictions 
of nature worship —an instinct which, strangely enough, in this instance 
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has developed a force that has morally and religiously reformed the 
world and is today the only power that makes love a living thing among 
men. 

Really the question as to this theory of the Christ-myth may well be 
handed over to radical criticism, the logic of whose negative results it 
has so dramatically disclosed. It is the Frankenstein of Radicalism; let 
Radicalism manage it as best it can. {In the mean while, those who have 
a message and a mission to the sin of the world should remember that 
religion cannot be divorced from faith and that faith will never be 
satisfied till it has rested in a Person, the fact of whose existence in the 
life of this world is as real as is the assurance of his power over its sin, 
(Open Court Co., $2.25). M. W. J. 


The Rise of the Modern Spirit in Europe, by George S. Butz, Ph.D, 
is a study of the Pre-Reformation Age in its Social, Scientific, and 
Literary Aspects. It is a difficult subject to write about because of the 
need of understanding the many forces at work in this period, but it 
is an age well worth investigating because in so many ways it is like our 
own. There is the same questioning of the old foundations and a similar 
eager looking forward to a new world. This book is a careful presenta- 
tion of the Renaissance spirit. The author has read widely the old and 
more recent literature on the subject and presents the result of his 
investigation in attractive literary form. He shows clearly the different 
phases of the revival of learning in Italy and Germany and presents before 
us clearly the forces which have made the modern world. There is a 
useful bibliography. (Sherman, French & Co., pp. 293, $1.25.) C. M. G. 


Christianity and the Labor Problem, by William Monroe Balch, i 
made up largely of articles which have previously appeared in “ Methodist 
Men.” There is no more important matter before the church today than 
this one which Mr. Balch has here so ably handled. He shows the 
estrangement now existing between the church and the wage-earners and 
the reasons for this condition. This is followed by other chapters show- 
ing the duty of workingmen to the church, and of the church to the 
workers. The attitude of the writer is that of sympathy toward the 
labor unions, with consciousness of the evil which is sometimes found 
in them. In the few pages of this book are many facts which churchmen 
and workers ought to know. (Sherman, French & Co., pp. 108, $1.00.) 

Cc. M. G. 


There are many ways of approach to the Liquor Problem. Robert 
Bagnall’s Economic and Moral Aspects of the Liquor Business is a study 
of the question from a social standpoint. It is an attempt to meet the 
argument often presented that the State has no right to interfere with 
the personal liberty of the individual so long as he is injuring no one but 
himself. In presenting the problem there is a philosophical and historical 
discussion of the nature of the State, showing what the State really is 
and why it has a right to act contrary to the personal liberty of the indi- 
vidual for its own protection. This ought to prove a powerful weapon 
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in the hands of temperance workers. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 178, 75 
cents. ) Cc. M. G. 


Indian Topics, or Experiences in Indian Missions is an account of the 
labors of Rev. D. A. Sanford, who was missionary in Oklahoma from 
1894 to 1907. There is little connection between the different chapters. 
One object of the book is to show that the Indians are not as bad as they 
are generally supposed to be. Another is to show the evils inflicted upon 
the Indians through the Indian Bureau. According to Mr. Sanford this 
Bureau ought to be abolished and the government Indian schools either 
thoroughly reformed or discontinued. His solution of the problem is 
to let the Indian manage his own affairs. (Broadway Publishing Co., 
pp. 108, 75 cents.) Cc. M. G. 


Aviation and Universal Peace, by Henry Preise, is a literary curiosity. 
The writer is an elderly mechanic who has been experimenting with flying 
machines for nearly half a century. Like many experimenters he is a 
poor man who believes that he has ideas of great value if some one would 
furnish him the money so that he could put his ideas into concrete forms. 
One sentence is worth quoting: “ There may be skeptics who consider me 
a fanatic.” The writer's ideas on Universal Peace are even more con- 
fused and disconnected than on Aviation, if that is possible. The wonder 
is that such a book was ever printed. (Broadway Publishing Co., pp. 
112, $1.00.) Cc. M. G. 


Mr. William W. Kinsley who has written several books on religious 
subjects, has now published an essay of about 150 pages, entitled “ Was 
Christ Divine.” The book has no table of contents, but is divided into 
three parts. In proceeding to answer his main question, the author re- 
solves it into three subordinate inquiries. The first concerns the worth 
of man as an object of God’s “condescension and sacrifice in Christ.” 
The second concerns the question whether the earthly mission of Christ 
was “absolutely necessary to free man from the guilt of sin and the 
power of it.” The third inquiry is as to whether the New Testament 
shows that Christ was that “ Divine Visitant.” Mr. Kinsley is well and 
widely read in science, and throughout the book, and especially in the 
first part, illustrates his argument with many very good descriptions of 
natural facts and processes. His style is clear, interesting, and sometimes 
eloquent. He, of course, easily proves that man is at the head of creation 
along the usual lines, but with fresh illustration. He also proves that it 
was necessary that a divine visitant of some kind should appear for the 
salvation of men. In general, he maintains that man has made moral 
progress even beyond the pale of Christianity, and that this moral progress 
is a witness to the fact that the human race “has been blessed with 
Divine companionship” (p. 55). When he comes to discuss closely the 
nature of Christ, he rejects entirely the two-nature hypothesis, and takes 
refuge in the method which is so common nowadays of supposing that 
Jesus was a man “in some unprecedented way intimately linked with 
and transformed by the Divine Spirit” (p. 122). Again he says, “In 
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some way, though undefinable and inconceivable by us, his human spirit 
was certainly and most intimately linked with the Divine” (p. 136). He 
even goes the length of challenging us to say why we should “set out 
on the bootless quest of precisely how, or to what extent, the Divine and 
the human were conjoined in Christ.” 

Mr. Kinsley works this out in an interesting and persuasive way. 
The main difficulty, of course, about this solution which is so common 
nowadays is that it does not answer to the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, it does not explain how, if one man was so filled with the Divine 
Spirit, multitudes of men cannot be equally filled and thus saved, trans- 
formed by the same supreme act of God which occurred according to 
this hypothesis in the case of Christ. Miracle, of course, is not evaded 
in this way, for this is a miracle. Yet again, this solution fails in that 
it does not correspond with the main features of Christian experience 
from the beginning until our day. The fact is that the minds of many 
of our theologians, both lay and clerical, are unconsciously gripped by 
the naturalistic hypothesis, and they do not see, on the one hand, that 
their Christology is inconsistent with it, or, on the other hand, that their 
Christology presents problems at other angles which it has not the means 
of solving. ‘(Sherman, French & Co., pp. 150.) W. D. M. 


Endeavors After the Spirit of Religion very truly describes the sheaf 
of a dozen essays which Mr Arthur C. Beach has collected into a little 
volume. The author has written having in mind those who have reacted 
from the formulae of the religious life and have come to feel that the 
whole thing is not of much use or meaning. In a straightforward way 
Mr. Beach has indicated with a good deal of literary charm and with a 
direct manliness of thought reasons why such a man should think the 
matter over again and see if he is not mistaken in his mental attitude. 
The papers should prove quickening and helpful to the class of persons 
for whom they are written. (Sherman, French & Co., pp. 124, $1.00.) 

eG 


If any of the readers of the Recorp are especially interested in the 
borderland between biological fact and philosophical speculation, and have 
busied themselves with the biologic form of the metaphysical problems 
of the one and the many, the steadfast and the changing as neo-Darwinism 
and Lamarkianism have presented them under the formulae of the in- 
heritance of acquired characters, and their essential nontransmissibility, 
they will be interested in The Inheritance of Acquired Characters by 
Eugenio Rignano. The book was written in 1906 and has been done 
into various languages, the English version being by Professor Basil C. 
H. Harvey, of the University of Chicago. The author believes that his 
hypothesis more nearly solves the problem of the methods of the trans- 
mission of life than any other. The designation given to this theory 
“the centroepigenetic hypothesis,’ may of itself serve as a kind of 
reagent separating those who do from those who do not wish to peruse 
the volume. (Open Court Co., pp. 413, $3.00.) A. L. G. 
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The Common Faith of Common Men—The distinguishing value 
of Dr. R. H. Potter’s contribution to current thought and impulse in 
this volume is its largeness of scope, and its buoyancy of tone. The 
writer has imagination and is himself kindled by the universal notes of 
his Gospel. Kindled himself, he is able to kindle others. His keynote 
is everywhere, every heart, every man in every field sees faith and work 
and hope. Amidst the croakers and critics, here is a man who has caught 
the needed note of courage and strength. He sees how cosmopolitan is 
modern life—and is not dismayed by the commingling of nations. He 
sees the universal appeal for human friendship, obedience and fellow- 
ship in the Gospel. He finds work in every field for Christian service 
and breaks some conventional] lines in seeing how sacred are some of the 
secular forces around us. He sees the difficulties of belief and the social 
foes as clearly as some of our prophets of doom; but though he looks 
for a redeemed earth he reminds men that there is no sufficiency here 
which does not argue eloquently for the further immortal life. In sym- 
pathy with every organization for service in and out of the church, here 
is a man who writes one of his most eloquent chapters on the “ prayer 
for every place,” a truly splendid chapter on the function of worship in 
our modern community of life. Dr. Potter’s book discloses the power 
of his spoken style we are all familiar with, in this city. The thought in 
the book is abundant, but the luminous result of iteration is manifest; 
the literary value of amplitude of diction without breaking the con- 
tinuity of the main impress; the fine historic vision and the imagination 
which lifts every day issues into the providential and the prophetic atmos- 


phere; the fresh and effective use of Scripture, and the popular way of 
putting a strong and positive apologetic for his faith: these elements of 
oral address give force and swing to a theme often buried in academic 
phrase and argument. The tone and method of this book make it 
readable, and heralds we hope a new range of books which will offset 
the depressing literature with which we are all too familiar. (Teacher’s 


College, pp. 134, $1.08.) A. R M. 


A new book is added to the ever increasing literature on the church 
and the ministry as leading in the new order of our day. Mr. Edw. E. 
Keedy’s contribution is chiefly a call to larger and deeper enthusiasm 
based upon the supreme inspiration and sanction of the truth we believe, 
and the Lord we follow. He calls it Moral Leadership and the Ministry. 
There is a fine and strong note of appeal and protest along these lines, 
and some very suggestive comparisons with the vigor and enthusiasm 
in other callings. For this note in the book we are under obligation to 
the author. It is well done. But we confess we are getting tired 
of the lack of perspective in modern books as to the work the Christian 
church is doing, the leavening power it has exercised and still is showing 
in Christian communities which are doing things from a Gospel spirit 
and impulse, outside the church. The very fact of rising earnestness 
everywhere, a quickened conscience, and organized philanthropy, bred 
of the Christian spirit, is turned into ammunition against the church, 
just because it, as such, does not put its patent brand upon everything, 
and because you cannot always show just what, and just how, the church 
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is its ostensible progenitor. Now every one admits that the church has 
its faults, and its failures to meet its ideals. When has it ever done so, 
and when will it ever, as ideals must enlarge with the ages? But writers 
on church problems forget that education, democracy, the family and 
industrial institutions, nay, even the Constitution and the Supreme Court, 
are also under fire. A bill of particulars can be made out against every 
body and every thing today. Either as critical or utopian, this is not a 
bad sign of the unrest which demands higher and better service all along 
the line. In its vein of criticism of the church this book is no more in- 
discriminating than most of this class of literature. It shows somewhat 
better perspective than many of them. As a class, ministers are making 
today the most severe criticisms of the church —or rather of some other 
ministers’ conduct of the church. Here is an unnoted reason and a very 
important one, why other classes of critics indulge their criticisms, 
generally only a little less unreasonable than those of the Christian 
leaders themselves. (Homer Worth Company, pp. 200, $1.25.) A.R. M. 


When in some future generation, people are looking back to the 
ancient history of the twentieth century, they will find, as we do in Roman 
annals, sufficient evidence in the fragments of our remaining literature 
to show what an awful race of selfish perverts we are. Our newspapers 
will be spicy reading for the twenty-first century, and our books will be 
conclusive evidence that very little good was doing. The absence of 
record of what beautiful things are done, and the failure to find mention 
of thousands of unheralded goodnesses, and of other thousands of un- 
calendared saints will be conclusive evidence that the church of the 
twentieth century was dead, that the majority of priests were dumb 
dogs, and that Christians with a few exceptions were silenced by the 
Interests, and others swallowed by the Plutocrats, that Democracy was 
a failure, and that since the first century very few had remained true 
to the Master, and had any idea of Him save as a sort of talisman for 
salvation by and by. These reflections arise not only in connection with 
this book, but as suggested by very much of the current literature deal- 
ing with The Great Problem. The main difference in books is in what 
constitutes the great problem. Some call it one thing and others another; 
but all seem to reflect the idea that never before was there such a problem 
as our age discloses, and that the brandnewness of the issues makes this 
era the Armageddon field. Writers seem to find a sort of conceit of 
comfort in the great honor of living in such dark days as never yet were 
seen on sea or land. To heighten the valor needed, it is necessary always 
to show the enormity of the times. The book before us by Ira H. 
Benedict is not so alarmist as many others, but as it is written with the 
avowed purpose of being a “message of hope” “to stimulate the mind 
to helpful thought, and to supply it with a mental reagent,” we naturally 
expect something more reassuring than we are accustomed to, and some 
fundamental considerations “to make the pilgrimage along the Great 
Highway more worth while.” The author in his preface makes much 
of the word “reagent” whatever that means. Like most writers today, 
he evidently expects the reactions to come from the dark background of 
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his picture. With due allowance for the facts cited, and the portents 
unveiled, we do pray for a book now and then which shall recognize 
current facts equally significant on the other side and which may at 


‘ 


least allow us to believe that we are living in “in one of the days of the 
Son of Man,” of which there have been so many that looked far more 
unpromising than the present. ‘This book is well written, and many 
familiar thoughts are unusually well dressed. There is considerable 
originality shown in the method of presenting his message. This is the 
author’s first book — and we trust he will get a little more courage from 
his times before he writes another “ Message of hope.” (Sherman, French 
& Co., pp. 190, $1.00 net.) A. R. M. 


The Culture of Religion deals comprehensively with the possible 
teaching of religious and ethical subjects in overt and indirect ways. 
It is not a historical discussion, but aims to deal with the method and 
spirit of training in the home, the Sunday School, the day school and 
the college. It excludes sectarian training, and tries to make a broad 
induction of fact, and a positive contribution as to limits and enlarge- 
ment within cultural lines. The task is comparatively easy in the home 
and Sunday School. The chapters on these subjects gather up and pre- 
sent succinctly and forcibly the results of wide reading and thought. 
Dr. Wilborn’s discussion of the public school and college presents forcibly 
the many indirect, and as most writers believe, the most potent means 
in the regimen of the school; the character of the teacher, the cultural 
value of Biblical literature as of all other realms of literary influence, 
etc, etc. Like other writers he discusses our church-and-state diffi- 
culties, and like others he feels constrained to be cautious. When he 
ventures to be bold and claim more than others dare, he suffers some- 
what the same panic of temerity that other writers show. He breaks 
a little more freely than some the bonds of fear that religion must be 
bound up with sectarian teaching. But he actually dares on two pages 
out of 203 to suggest that more systematic teaching of ethics may be 
allowed. “In spite of high authority” he ventures to say “I am bound 
to believe that such systematic instruction cannot fail to be of high value 
to students.” He really says that “a vast amount of private and social 
immorality is clearly due to ignorance, and would have been rendered 
impossible by forceful and tactful instruction.” He has the great courage 
to say that “systematic instruction probably has certain advantages over 
the incidental method at all ages; and that such connected treatment can 
be safely given during the last two years of the common school period 
and during the entire high school period.” 

Now this is really very grateful, and we rejoice to hear some one say 
it. But how rare even such courage is can only be realized by one who 
reads this class of books. He draws a somewhat sombre picture of the 
college as a sphere of ethical and religious instruction, though here most 
of the trammels of the church and state are not so evident. Of course, 
this writer like most others is at difficulty in estimating what may be 
called “scientific” religious and ethical teaching. We wish some one 
would write a book in the name of the scientific, and show how by the 
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simple law of “teaching the best” education in the 2oth century could 
be bold enough to venture the idea that Christian ethics might be at 
least regarded as the highest morals to teach American youth, without 
fear of being challenged along this line by Jew or Protestant, Catholic 
or Scientist. Verily science and denominationalism are tying our hands 
in the most vital social issue before us in a republic. This criticism 
applies less to this book than to most books on the subject —and js 
worth a careful reading, for its plainer speech than we are wont to hear. 
(Pilgrim Press, pp. 204, 75 cents net.) A. R. M. 


Dr. Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis has passed 
into another reprinting, as it has many times since its first publication in 
1907. It needs no further review at this late day save to express our 
appreciation of a work so widely read, and deservedly ranking so high. 
It is one of the books upon its subject. Few volumes of recent years 
have had greater influence, and we trust that edition after edition will 
be demanded by the public. We are awaiting with eagerness his new 
work promised by the publishers. The reduced price of this book brings 
it within reach of all. (The Macmillan Co., pp. 429, 50 cents net.) 

A. R. M. 


Mr. J. J. Summerbell on the Mountains of the Bible has made a book 
of no particularly scholarly value, of brief reflections, most of them evident 
and conventional, about the biblical events which are suggested by the 
localities. (Sherman, French & Co., pp. 85, $1.00.) A. R. M. 


Down Hill and Up Hill, by Rev. J. G. Anderson, is commended by 
a pastor of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, who highly appreciates the services of the author in his pastoral 
and evangelistic efforts. It contains sermons preached in that latitude 
today such as some of us heard in our boyhood in the north, in the atti- 
tude of mind towards biblical interpretation and standards of Christian 
consistency. They are simple, fervid and practical. (Broadway Pub- 
lishing Co., pp. 186.) A. R. M. 


This little book contains an essay on “ The Junior Congregation,” a 
title given nowadays to the children in the public services of worship. 
The movement has been given its chief impulse by several volumes of 
brief sermons preached by Dr. Farrar of Brooklyn and a few others. 
What I tell my Junior Congregation is a collection of sermons to children 
by R. P. D. Bennett. A minister pursuing this method of preaching will 
find this volume suggestive. He will find how one man does it, and 
the varied ways in which texts and topics are unfolded to children. It 
will depend upon the preacher whether he find material here to imitate 
or avoid. Some who like this method will like this book; and others 
who dislike it will be confirmed perhaps in their distaste. (Westminster 
Press, pp. 173, $1.00 net.) A. R. M. 


Dr. F. R. Marvin is a writer of the finest literary gifts and widest 
reading, as evinced by his “Excursions of a Book-lover” and “ Love 
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and Letters” previously mentioned in the Recorp. This little volume 
is a reprint of a sermon which has made its effect and won considerable 
hearing in the interests of the Humane movement. The fact that Christ 
was born in a manger gives the title Christ Among the Cattle. It sug- 
gests the allegorizing of a text to find his theme here — but the preacher 
proceeds upon this basis to a discussion of cruelty to animals, and makes 
a strong plea on this line for humanity in our dealings. It is one of the 
best monographs on the subject. Many readers will doubtless raise issue 
with him in his views as to vivisection, but they will find his position 
strongly put against the scientific use of animal vivisection. (Sherman, 
French & Co., pp. 58, 60 cents.) A. R. M. 


The Reunion of Christendom, by Francis Goodman, is not a discus- 
sion upon the title, but a novel about it. It presents some of the sectarian 
differences and difficulties in the city of Codport. The subject is treated 
in a satirical vein from the experiences of the different ministers of 
that town, and the gossip and bickerings of the women. The book is 
absurd rather than witty — it pictures truly some phases of the sectarian 
problem— but most of the situations are rather grotesque than real. 
The preface indicates that the author really believes that the only Re- 
union possible is a return to the one True Fold, meaning the Roman 
Catholic faith, This seems to be the outcome of his story as far as 
the fictional characters are concerned. But whether the book is designed 
as a tract for Romanism, or as a parody upon the whole situation it is 
dificult to say. The volume has elements of popular success; throws 
into conversational form matters usually discussed in more serious vein, 


and though rather trashy as literature, it may be the more effective on that 
account with a certain class of readers. This is the third edition. (The 


Broadway Publishing Co., pp. 204, $1.50.) A. R. M. 


In The Eternal Evangel, by Solomon S. Hilocher, is an earnest effort 
to rehabilitate and reinstate the faith which conceives and interprets 
human history under the guidance of Biblical revelation. The dis-, 
cussion revolves about the problems of the unity of the race, primitive 
revelation, primitive man, sin, and Messianic salvation. Chief space 
and stress are given to the evidence of a primitive excellence in the 
nature of man, in the conception of God, and in the views of truth. The 
argument throughout is swayed and formed by an implicit faith in 
Biblical teachings. But signs of wide reading abound. In particular, 
effective use is made of quotations from Alfred R. Wallace and Sir 
William Ramsay in rebuttal of the widespread but wholly unfounded 
theory that primitive man was rude. With men who cherish this view 
this book will have no weight. But the recent find of a high-class human 
skeleton in pre-boulder clay, and the writings now appearing from the 
pen of Professor Franz Boaz, especially his book upon “The Mind of 
Primitive Man,” can hardly be set aside as wanting in scientific import 
and force. (Broadway Publishing Co., pp. 263, $1.50.) e a 


Real Religion is from a certain ready pen which many of the readers 
of this notice follow oftener than they know in the columns of “The 
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Congregationalist.” Now and then Rev. Howard Allen Bridgman comes 
out into the open with a book. This one comprises thirty “ friendly talks 
to the average man on clean and useful living.” For subjects the author 
has caught at phrases from the street and has framed others just as 
telling. Among these little sermons in a theme are: One World at a 
Time, As Good as the Average, The Luck of the Road, The Contagion of 
Good Cheer, Running by the Signals, Life on Easy Street, The Courage 
to Part with Things, Snap Judgments and Our Human Islands. 

On such themes Dr. Bridgman speaks from a keen observation of 
every-day life and with warmest human sympathy, not a little humor 
and a cheerful Christian faith. The insistent idealism of these counsels is 
always practical and their sentiment is strong as well as delicate and 
tender. Not all of real religion is given here, but there is enough to 
prove good medicine and food for the heart-sick and the faint. This is 
the right book for the pocket when one is away from home over Sunday, 
as at least one reader of it knows, for the private drawer of an office desk 
or any other wayside refreshment of the inmost man. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 

A. B. B. 


To the minister lacking fertility in carrying on the social life of his 
young people, this description of Five Hundred Ways to Keep Your 
Church, by Theresa H. Wolcott, will be suggestive. It aims to offer 
ideas as to social entertainments, instructive occasions, and financial plans, 
It seeks to take advantage of the seasons and of church anniversaries. It 
has a word on attractive missionary meetings, patriotic evenings, Sunday 
School socials. It contains devices to keep the boys in the church and 
“to make things interesting.” Sober ministers will find many of these 
suggestions sensational; and others who are far from sober would not 
think them startling enough. But on the whole this book which has the im- 
print of the “ Sunday School Times” to guarantee it, will prove suggestive. 
Any pastor, however, must use his common sense in sifting the suggestions 
of even so prolific a volume as this. (S, S. Times Co., pp. 358, net $1.00.) 

A. R. M, 


The Pilgrim Press has issued three booklets which might well be 
serviceable as gifts, — Dr. Grenfell, On Immortality, 50 cts.; Dr. Cadman, 
The Religious Uses of Memory, 50 cts.; Dr. Gordon, The Mission of the 
Prophet, 25 cts. The Westminster Press publishes similar volumes, one 
of which is Concerning them that are Asleep, by D. H. Martin, 50 ctsy 
The Revell Company has reprinted from the “Hibbert Journal” a 
thoughtful paper on The Cross, by Prof. Ross, analyzing the attitude of 
the modern mind toward it, and pointing out its religious significance. 
(25 cents.) 
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The whole Hartford circle was deeply moved to learn that on 
October 18 President ALFrep T. Perry, D.D., ’85, had died very 
suddenly at his home in Marietta, O. The news was the more 
startling because within a few days he had been in New England, 
attending a variety of large gatherings, as at Portland, at South 
Hadley, at Amherst, where he had met numerous friends, appear- 
ing in his usual health and spirits. His death was due to an acute 
attack of indigestion, perhaps occasioned by fatigue during his 
trip in the East. Funeral services were held in Marietta and also 
in Hartford, where the burial took place. 

President Perry was born at Geneseo, IIl., on August 19, 
1858, but all his early life was spent at North Adams, Mass., 
where his father was a greatly respected business man for many 
years. From both father and mother he inherited strong and 
noble traits from long lines of fine ancestry. He early became 
a member of the Congregational Church, the pastor of which at 
the time being Dr. Llewellyn Pratt, now of Norwich. His 
preparation for college was in the village high school, and in 
1880 he was graduated from Williams College, near by, holding 
good rank in a class of bright men, many of them later more or 
less distinguished. At first he engaged in work as a surveyor 
in Pennsylvania, gaining practical experience of men and things 
that stood him in good stead throughout his career. But soon 
the earnest aspiration of his life was shown in his entering Hart- 
ford Seminary, where he was graduated in 1885, one of the 
many able students that made that class one of the most famous 
in the Seminary’s history. 

Even before graduation Mr. Perry began active service in 
the pulpit, supplying at the church at Bristol, Conn. After a 
year as assistant to Dr. Eustis in the Memorial Church of Spring- 
field, Mass., he was called to the pastorate of the large East 
Church at Ware, where in 1886 he was ordained. Here he spent 
four years in constant and fruitful activity, until in 1890 he was 
called back to the Seminary to succeed Dr. Richardson as 
librarian, with instructional duties not only in the field of 
bibliology but also in that of church polity. Although his heart 
was set upon a pastoral career, he threw himself into his new 
position with great enthusiasm, quickly demonstrating his 
versatility and breadth by mastering the routine duties of the 
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library and becoming one of the most valuable factors in the 
whole expansion of the institution under President Hartranft. 
His alertness and strong practical sense found ample scope in 
every problem of administration, and his warm and _ genial 
spirituality brought him into close personal relation with trustees, 
professors, and students generally. It was during his incumbency 
that the library was housed in the fine Case Memorial Library, 
and was thus enabled to enter upon a far w’ ‘er usefulness than 
ever before. A hint of the magnitude of the technical work that 
he did as librarian is given by the fact that when he came the 
library contained about 45,000 volumes and about 20,000 
pamphlets, whereas when he left, ten years later, the totals were 
nearly 75,000 volumes and about 40,000 pamphlets. It is safe to 
say that the size and the splendid quality of this increase were 
both due principally to his energy and wisdom. 

But Mr. Perry was active outside of the Seminary, particu- 
larly in supplying the Windsor Averiue Church and later as 
assistant to Rev. H. H. Kelsey in the Fourth Church. He was 
deeply interested in evangelistic and reformatory work of every 
sort, and was connected with many local enterprises in a most 
helpful way. He was in frequent demand as a preacher, being 
peculiarly effective along expository and ethical lines. He be- 
came much interested in certain forms of research, especially in 
the history of the versions of the Bible in English, and in Con- 
gregational history and polity. And he was ardent in his loyalty 
to every denominational enterprise, particularly those that con- 
cerned missionary or philanthropic causes. Thus, more and 
more, he became widely known, and, whereyer he was known, 
commanded respect and confidence for his ability and poise, 
besides attracting affection by his cheery, companionable 
personality. 

In 1900 came the call to the presidency of Marietta College, 
with its promise of a still broader field of influence. President 
Perry’s administration will long be remembered, since it came at 
a critical period in the college’s history, when it must adjust its 
standards and machinery to new conditions and prove its right 
to leadership in an important and rapidly developing section of 
the country. Of the vigor, intelligence and foresight with which 
the new president handled this significant problem this is not the 
place to speak. But it is clear that his leadership was timely 
and judicious, since each year has brought reports of steady 
constructive advance, affecting every detail of the material and 
personal organization of the college. And with this internal 
success came a constantly increasing prestige in the community, 
the whole of southern Ohio, and throughout the middle West. 
President Perry was a born leader, not by virtue of a dominating 
and aggressive will so much as through a deeper power of per- 
suasiveness and a thoughtful ideality. Hence he will be greatly 
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missed in the field of strictly college education for which he 
worked. 

Hartford Seminary may well cherish with peculiar gratitude 
and love the memory of this alumnus and professor. He em- 
bodied to a signal degree the choicest spirit of the institution 
as regards its ideal of scholarship, its zeal for practical service, 
and its accent upon genuine spirituality. In President Perry 
all these were blended in unusual harmony, and suffused by a 
singular charm and even fascination of individuality. Because 
of this balance of qualities, controlled and nurtured always by 
an absolute consecration to God and an utter unselfishness, he 
was enabled to live a truly great and fruitful life, the measure 
of which is not to be taken simply by the number of its years. 











Happenings in the Seminary 








OPENING OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR 


The seventy-ninth year of the Seminary and of its allied 
schools opened with the exercises of the School of Pedagogy on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, October 25th. President Mackenzie 
spoke briefly outlining the new plans for the extension of the 
work of the School, and Rev. Irving H. Berg, the new pastor 
of the South Congregational Church of Hartford, gave an address 
— The Great Task of Today” which was in substance as 
ollows: 


“In his book, “ The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions,” 
John R. Mott points out that the greatest problem of the mis- 
sionaries on the foreign field is the apathy and indifference of 
the Church at home. If there is any truth in the arguments he 
puts forth to show how important it is that the Church of Christ 
in the home land should be awakened to her missionary 
opportunity ; if the Orient is truly “ plastic and changing,” while 
critical tendencies and the rising spiritual tide in the non-Christian 
world all bid us “arise and be doing ”— then surely before those 
who would lead the Church of God forward there arises an 
even greater problem, because one which must first be solved, 
the problem of educating our Churches for the great task of 
today. The problem of the evangelization of the world is largely 
a problem of religious education 

3ut just what do we mean by “ religious training.” In its 
broadest aspect religious training, as Dr. Winchester has said, 
“stands related to every agency through which personality is 
influenced.” On this broad basis, religious education has to do 
with our schools, colleges, and seminaries, with art, music, poetry, 
and the drama, with our libraries and public press, in short, with 
every agency which enters into or influences the developing life 
of our age. But the definition of religious education as applied 
distinctively to the work of the Church of Christ must, for 
practical reasons, be confined within narrower limits. There is 
a sense in which all education is or ought to be religious, for 
anything which enters life and influences personality belongs to 
the religious sphere. But without defining too closely the dis- 
tinction between religious training and secular, we need to have 
clearly in mind that the work we are considering is distinctively 
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that of the followers of Christ. The Church operates through 
many agencies, but the chief agency for specific religious training 
is the Bible School. We should not lose sight of the fact that 
other agencies are needed for the work of religious training. 
The Men’s Brotherhoods, the Young People’s Societies, the Mis- 
sionary Societies, and in short, all organizations in connection 
with the church, exist and only have a right to exist in proportion 
as they contribute to the spiritual welfare and growth of the 
people of God. These may all be effective agencies for training 
the vital activities of the church. But for true effectiveness 
nothing can compare with the opportunity and scope of the 
Bible School in the work of religious education; and for the 
obvious reason that it deals with the plastic mind of youth. Here 
is the very center of the problem. If we are facing a crisis in 
religious training, it is such for the Bible School more than for 
any other department of the Church. It is to the Bible School 
that Christian people are looking with increasing expectancy for 
definite leadership in the sphere of religious training. Strong 
and intelligent leadership is the vital need of the hour. Out 
of all this chaos of thought as to material and method, some- 
where and somehow the Church must be safely and sanely led 
to meet the present emergency. What we need is a greater 
appreciation of the seriousness of the problem and a more con- 
tinuously sustained effort to solve it. 

To begin with, it must be recognized as a well established 
fact that moral and religious training can never be accomplished 
in any but the most fragmentary fashion unless the work of the 
Bible School and its allied forces be greatly extended. The 
session of the Bible School on Sunday is absolutely insufficient to 
meet the needs of the situation. A week day interest in the lives 
of the pupils in any Sunday School class is an indispensable 
element in the success of the teacher. 

Furthermore, this merely emphasizes the fact that no teacher 
is competent to do the work in the modern Sunday School who 
does not give some time during the week to special training and 
preparation for that work, and this should be entirely aside from 
the mere preparation of the lesson itself. The real core of the 
problem is in the training of the teachers. If the great need of 
our age is for trained religious leaders, there is no place where 
that training is more imperative or more quickly effective than 
in the Bible School. It is part of the function of the religious 
education of today to lead Christian workers to see to it that 
in every Sunday School there is a training class being definitely 
prepared to teach in the school and becoming increasingly familiar 
both with the Word of God, the method of presenting it, and the 
pupil to whom it is to be presented. Secular education is under 
compulsory law; religious education is under no law save the 
law of love. Hence, it follows that we must win the support and 
approval of our Bible School teachers for the best methods and 
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material obtainable. To do this requires a trained leadership. 
We have come to accept without question the fact that there are 
certain fundamental laws of teaching and that these laws have 
been demonstrated in practice as efficient and necessary. We 
have found out by experience — and the experience has extended 
over many years—that education must have always in mind 
the thing to be taught, and the one to be taught, and that pupil 
and lesson can only be brought together by the use of wise 
methods, thoroughly adapted to the needs of the pupil and the 
object one has in view in teaching. Why in the world then should 
we leave all our common-sense and intelligence behind us when 
we enter the door of the Sunday School? If we are working for 
spiritual ends we surely must realize that the laws of the Spirit 
do not exclude the laws of common-sense. How thoroughly the 
Master rebukes the spirit of the careless or heedless Sunday 
School teacher! With His great work as the Teacher come from 
God, He took thirty years in preparation that He might be ready 
for three years of actual service! How He knew the Scriptures 
and how wondrously He made them a part of His every-day 
life! How He understood the needs of the multitudes and of 
His disciples! If you would gain some appreciation of the 
teaching method of Jesus, read your New Testament, and see 
how step by step the Master leads His disciples from the begin- 
nings of faith to the final acceptance of His own conception of 
God’s plan of redemption for the world. 

This all means, our Theological Seminaries must supply 
adequate instruction in the teaching art. The time is coming 
when no seminary will be satisfied with a curriculum which fails 
to make provision for this practical work of its graduates. In 
every seminary not affiliated with such a school as yours, there 
should be,at least a Chair of Religious Pedagogy and Psychology 
in order in a measure to meet the needs of the present day. All 
who would teach must know the laws of the human mind and be 
familiar with the great fundamental principles of teaching. 

To sum up then, the great need of the day and one which 
can in no wise be avoided, is the need for adequate Religious 
Training. This need is immediate and pressing. Every agency 
which will help us to gain it should be fostered. But no agency 
is more worthy of the fostering care of the Church than that 
which trains leaders in religious education. In the last analysis 
the decisive hour in Religious Education is to be met by a con- 
secrated ministry, who with the co-operation of their well trained 
Sunday School Superintendents and Teachers and an ever in- 
creasing number of devout souls in the homes of the church, are 
not only praying for an outpouring of God’s Spirit but are 
working to obtain it!” 

The School, though cramped for quarters, opens the year 
with the largest attendance in its history twenty-three new 
students being enrolled. 
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The School of Missions had no special exercises but united 
with the Seminary in its opening service. Here too the attend- 
ance is considerably larger than last year. Professor Worrell, 
who was last year instructor in the Seminary in Oriental 
Languages and Literatures, has accepted the position of Professor 
of Phonetics in the School, and is now abroad fitting himself by 
a year of special study for his work. 


On the evening of Wednesday were held the formal exercises 
of the Seminary new year. Prayer was offered by President 
Mackenzie, the Scriptures were read by Professor Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor Thayer gave the address of the evening on Medieval 
Libraries, which proved full of human interest and rich with its 
suggestiveness of the common life of Christian truth-seekers. It 
is printed elsewhere in full. The hymns of the evening were 
translations of those that might well have been sung by the 
medieval librarians. 

The Seminary attendance is sixty-five, substantially the same 
as last year. Mr. Ananikian, assistant librarian, who had spent 
the summer and early fall in Constantinople, returned just in time 
to escape what would probably have been a drafting into the 
Turkish army. He brought with him a valuable collection of 
Turkish literature, making a very significant addition to the 
oriental collections in the library. 
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LIBBY & BLINN 


Contractors for 


STEAM HEATING, HOT WATER HEATING 


and 
MECHANICAL VENTILATING 


for 
Public Buildings and Private Residences 











[RQles | 


CLASS GROCERIES 





Home-Like Baked Goods from our own ovens 


Fine Candies of 


our 


own Manufacture 


NEWTON, ROBERTSON & CO. 


338-342 ASYLUM STREET, 858 MAIN STREET. 


Telephone Exchange 7 direct wires 





THOMAS L. DOWLING 


Telephone, Charter 350. Residence, Elizabeth 311-2 


Practical = Plumber « and 
Gasfitter 


Special attention given to Drainage and Testing 
of Dwellings r Peppermint test. Up-to- 
date Plumbing and Gasfitting materials. {7 Es- 
timates Cheerfully Given. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


by smoke o 


448 ASYLUM ST. (Howard Bldg.) HARTFORD, CONN, 





The Plimpton Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


Siatiouers 


and Engravers 
Crests and Coats of Arms 
a Specialty 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RECEPTION AND AT HOME CARDS 





The Mellen & Hewes Co. 
has unexcelled facilities for sup- 
plying all requirements in 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE and 
KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 
For Hotels, Clubs, Boarding Houses 


and private families. 


7% MAIN ST Waverly Building 





recamemey 


GEMMILL, BURNHAM & CO,, 
INC. 
Merchant Tailors, 
Manufacturers & Retailers 
READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits for Rent. 


64, 66 and 68 Asylum St., - HARTFORD, CONN, 





The Harris Parker Co, 


74 ASYLUM STREET 


TENNIS, GOLF, BASEBALL 
and SPORTING GOODS 


SEMINARY MEN! 


For Repairs take your Shoes to 


PHILLIP J. SMITH, 
554 Asylum St. 





Best Work at Reasonable Prices. 


Five minutes’ walk from the Seminary. 





The NEAL, GOFF & INGLIS CO., 

The Store of superior quality at moderate prices. 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, RUGS, DRAPERIES and WALL PAPER 
Also a complete line of LADIES’ AND MISSES’ WEARING APPAREL. 

THE WOMEN’S SPECIALTY STORE. 
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CONTENTS 
Editorials 


Contributed Articles 
The Medieval Library . , ; : ‘ Prof. C. S. Thayer 
Miracle and Freedom Prof. D. S. Cairns, D. D. 
Our Divine Teacher . , ; ; ; ev. J. L. Kilbon 
The Age and the Church . F - . Pres. W. D. Mackenzie 


In the Book-World 

Adams, Women of Ancient Israel—Zhomson, Life and Times of the Patri 
archs—-Smitn, Students’ Historical Geography of the Holy Land— 
Beecher, Reasonable Biblical Criticism—Grosscup, Historical Chart of 
the Life of Christ — Macphail, Colossians — Drews, The Witnesses to the 
Historicity of Jesus— Autz, The Rise of the Modern Spirit in Europe— 
Balch, Christianity and the Labor Problem— Bagnal/, Economic and 
Moral Aspects of the Liquor Business — Sanford, Indian Topics — Preise, 
Aviation and Universal Peace — Ainsley, Was Christ Divine — Beach, The 
Spirit of Religion — Rignano, The Inheritance of Acquired Characters — 
otter, The Common Faith of Common Men— Acedy, Moral Leadership 
and the Ministry — Benedict, The Great Problem — Wiléorn, The Culture 
of Religion— Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis—Sum- 
merbell, Mountains of the Bible— Anderson, Down Hill and Up Hill— 
Bennett, What 1 Tell my Junior Congregation— Marvin, Christ Among 
the Cattle— Goodman, The Reunion of Christendom — Hilocher, The 
Eternal Evangel— Bridgman, Real Religion— Wolcott, Five Hundred 
Ways to Keep Your Church — Grenfe//, On Immortality — Cadman, Re 
ligious Uses of Memory — Gordon, The Mission of the Prophet— Martin, 

Concerning Them That Are Asleep— Xoss, The Cross 


Among the Alumni . 
Happenings in the Seminary 


Dartford Seminary Press 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Ig12 





HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Founded 1834. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION, 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., HONORARY PRESIDENT. 
Wm. DouGLas MACKENZIE, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT, Systematic Theology 
MELANCTHON W. Jacosus, D.D., DEAN. . New Testament 
WaALpo S. Pratr, Mus.PD. . : ; : - Music and Liturgics 
Epwin K. MITCHELL, }>.’). . ; ° - . Early Church History 
CiarK S. BEARDSLEE, D.D. . : A . Biblical Dogmatics 
ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM, D.D. . . - Pastoral Theolog 
ARTHUR L. GILLETT, D.D. . , : - . Apologetics 
Lewis B. Patron, Px.D., D.D : : 4 . Old Testament 
Duncan B. MACPONALD, M.A.,D.D. . ‘ . Semitic Literature 
EDWARD E. Noursg, D.D. . P ; . Biblical History and Theoloy; 
Curtis M. GEER, PH.D. ; : : : . Medieval and Modern Chur¢ 

History 

CHARLES S. THAYER, PH.D. . ; : . Librarian 
AusTIN B. BAssett, D.D., ‘ x . . Experiential Theology 
WILLIAM H. WorrRELL, PH.D. . . : . Semitic Languages 


GeorGe E. Dawson, Pu.D. . : ° ‘ . Psychology 
Epwarp P. St. JOHN. : ° : , . Pedagogy 

JOHN W. WErTzEL, PH.B. : . ‘ : - Pulpit Delivery 
CuHarRLes W. McCormick, D.D. ‘ . Methodist Polity 
Rev. CHARLES S, LANE, M.A. . ; . « Presbyterian Polity 
GrorGE M. STongE, D.D. . : : - Baptist Polity 


Tue Seminary aims (1) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the 
only sound basis for scholarship and service, (2) to train in scientific 
methods of exegetical and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of 
God as revealed in the Scriptures and the leading of his Spirit in history, 
and to apply that truth in the realms of thought and endeavor, so as to 
meet the present needs of the world and promote the spread of his 
Kingdom. 

Tue CurricuLuM is arranged in accordance with a system of Grouped 
Electives. It is thereby adjusted to the needs of students wishing either a 
balanced course, or one rather closely specialized. It is also fitted to Uni- 
versity students prepared to acquire advanced standing. 

Tue Missions Course, on the Lamson Foundation, provides opportunity 
for thorough Mission study. 

Tue ScHoor or Reticious Pepacocy affiliated with the Seminary sup 
plies an invaluable supplement to the instruction in this department. 

GRADUATE Stupy is strongly encouraged. The degrees of S.T.M. and 
Ph.D. are given under carefully defined conditions. Two fellowships are 
offered, each for two years of foreign study. 

Tue APPARATUS includes a rapidly increasing library of about 80,000 
volumes (excluding duplicates), museum, reading-room, gymnasium, music 
room, etc. 

Terms oF ADMISSION. — Candidates for admission must be members of 
some Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not 
college graduates may, after examination, be admitted on probation during 
the first term. All courses are open to women on the same terms as to men 

Expenses. — No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture, and bed 
ding, except a nominal fee of $25 for use of steam and for supervision 
Board is provsded under the care of the Students’ Association, at about 
$4 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant 
from the Education Society. 

CALENDAR.— The seventy-ninth year began September 25, 1912, and 
will close May 28, 1913. 


Address inquiries to the DEAN. 





